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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The question of the state is now acquiring particular 
importance both in theory and in practical politics. The 
imperialist war has immensely accelerated and intensified 
the process of transformation of monopoly capitalism into 
state-monopoly capitalism. The monstrous oppression of the 
working people by the state which is merging more and 
more with the all-powerful capitalist associations, is becom- 
ing increasingly monstrous. The advanced countries—we 
mean their hinterland—are becoming military convict pri- 
sons for the workers. 

The unprecedented horrors and miseries of the protracted 
war are making the people’s position unbearable and 
increasing their anger. The world proletarian revolution 
is clearly maturing. The question of its relation to the state 
is acquiring practical importance. 

The elements of opportunism that accumulated over the 
decades of comparatively peaceful development have given 
rise to the trend of social-chauvinism which dominates the 
official socialist parties throughout the world. This trend— 
socialism in words and chauvinism in deeds (Plekhanov, 
Potresov, Breshkovskaya, Rubanovich, and, in a slightly 
veiled form, Tsereteli, Chernov and Co. in Russia; Scheide- 
mann, Legien, David and others in Germany; Renaudel, 
Guesde and Vandervelde in France and Belgium; Hyndman 
and the Fabians? in England, etc., etc.)—is conspicuous for 
the base, servile adaptation of the “leaders of socialism” 
to the interests, not only of “their” national bourgeoisie, 
but of “their” state, for the majority of the so-called Great 
Powers have long been exploiting and enslaving a whole 
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number of small and weak nations. And the imperialist 
war is a war for the division and redivision of this kind of 
booty. The struggle to free the working people from the 
influence of the bourgeoisie in general, and of the impe- 
rialist bourgeoisie in particular, is impossible without a 
struggle against opportunist prejudices concerning the 
“state”. 

First of all we examine the theory of the state by Marx 
and Engels, and dwell in particular detail on those aspects 
of this theory which are ignored or have been distorted by 
the opportunists. Then we deal specially with the one who 
is chiefly responsible for these distortions, Karl Kautsky, 
the best-known leader of the Second International (1889- 
1914), which has met with such miserable bankruptcy in 
the present war. Lastly, we sum up the main results of the 
experience of the Russian revolutions of 1905 and partic- 
ularly of 1917. Apparently, the latter is now (early August 
1917) completing the first stage of its development; but this 
revolution as a whole can only be understood as a link in 
a chain of socialist proletarian revolutions being caused by 
the imperialist war. The question of the relation of the 
socialist proletarian revolution to the state, therefore, is 
acquiring not only practical political importance, but also 
the significance of a most urgent problem of the day, the 
problem of explaining to the masses what they will have 
to do before long to free themselves from capitalist tyranny. 


The Author 
August 1917 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The present, second edition is published virtually unal- 
tered, except that section 3 has been added to Chapter II. 


The Author 


Moscow 
December 17, 1918 


CHAPTER I 


CLASS SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


1. THE STATE—A PRODUCT 
OF THE IRRECONCILABILITY 
OF CLASS ANTAGONISMS 


What is now happening to Marx’s theory has, in the 
course of history, happened repeatedly to the theories of 
revolutionary thinkers and leaders of oppressed classes 
fighting for emancipation. During the lifetime of great 
revolutionaries, the oppressing classes constantly hounded 
them, received their theories with the most savage malice, 
the most furious hatred and the most unscrupulous cam- 
paigns of lies and slander. After their death, attempts are 
made to convert them into harmless icons, to canonise 
them, so to say, and to hallow their names to a certain 
extent for the “consolation” of the oppressed classes and 
with the object of duping the latter, while at the same time 
robbing the revolutionary theory of its substance, blunting 
its revolutionary edge and vulgarising it. Today, the bour- 
geoisie and the opportunists within the labour movement 
concur in this doctoring of Marxism. They omit, obscure 
or distort the revolutionary side of this theory, its revolu- 
tionary soul. They push to the foreground and extol what 
is or seems acceptable to the bourgeoisie. All the social- 
chauvinists are now “Marxists” (don’t laugh!). And more 
and more frequently German bourgeois scholars, only 
yesterday specialists in the annihilation of Marxism, are 
speaking of the “national-German” Marx, who, they claim, 
educated the labour unions which are so splendidly or- 
ganised for the purpose of waging a predatory war! 


In these circumstances, in view of the unprecedenfedly 
widespread distortion of Marxism, our prime task is to 
re-establish what Marx really taught on the subject of the 
state. This will necessitate a number of long quotations 
from the works of Marx and Engels themselves. Of course, 
long quotations will render the text cumbersome and not 
help at all to make it popular reading, but we cannot pos- 
sibly dispense with them. All, or at any rate all the most 
essential, passages in the works of Marx and Engels on the 
subject of the state must by all means be quoted as fully 
as possible so that the reader may form an independent 
opinion of the totality of the views of the founders of 
scientific socialism, and of the evolution of those views, 
and so that their distortion by the ‘“Kautskyism” now 
prevailing may be documentarily proved and clearly 
demonstrated. 

Let us begin with the most popular of Engels’s works, 
The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State. 
the sixth edition of which was published in Stuttgart as 
far back as 1894. We shall have to translate the quotations 
from the German originals, as the Russian translations, 
while very numerous, are for the most part either in- 
complete or very unsatisfactory. 

Summing up his historical analysis, Engels says: 


“The state is, therefore, by no means a power forced 
on society from without; just as little is it ‘the realitv 
of the ethical idea’, ‘the image and reality of reason’. 
as Hegel maintains. Rather, it is a product of society 
at a certain stage of development; it is the admission 
that this society has become entangled“in an insoluble 
contradiction with itself, that it has split into irrecon- 
cilable antagonisms which it is powerless to dispel. But 
in order that these antagonisms, these classes with 
conflicting economic interests might not consume them- 
selves and society in fruitless struggle, it became neces- 
sary to have a power, seemingly standing above society, 
that would alleviate the conflict and keep it within the 
bounds of ‘order’; and this power, arisen out of society 
but placing itself above it, and alienating itself more 
and more from it, is the state.” (Pp. 177-78, sixth Ger- 
man edition.) 


This expresses with perfect clarity the basic idea of 
Marxism with regard to the historical role and the meaning 


of the state. The state is a product and a manifestation of 
the _irreconcilability of class antagonisms. The stale arises 
Where, when and insolar as class aitagonisms objectively 
cannot be reconciled. And, conversely, the existence of the 
state proves that the class antagonisms are irreconcilable. 

It is on this most important and fundamental point that 
the distortion of Marxism, proceeding along two main lines, 
begins. 

On the one hand, the bourgeois, and particularly the 
petty-bourgeois, ideologists, compelled under the weight of 
indisputable historical facts to admit that the state only 
exists where there are class antagonisms and a class strug- 
gle, “correct” Marx in such a way as to make it appear that 
the state is an organ for the reconciliation of classes. Ac- 
cording to Marx, the state could neither have arisen nor 
maintained itself had it been possible to reconcile classes. 
From what the petty-bourgeois and philistine professors 
and publicists say, with quite frequent and benevolent 
references to Marx, it appears that the state does reconcile 
classes. According to_Marx, the state is an_organ of class 
zule, an organ for the oppression of one class by another; 
it is the creation of “order”, which legalises and perpetyates 
this oppression by moderating the conlict between the 
classes. Ti the-upinion—of thie petis bourgeois politicians, 
however, order means the reconciliation of classes, and not 
the oppression of one class by another; to alleviate the con- 
flict means reconciling classes and not depriving the op- 
pressed classes of definite means and methods of struggle to 
overthrow the cppressors. 

For instance, when, in the revolution of 1917, the ques-_. 
tion of the significance and role of the state arose in all 
its magnitude as a practical question demanding immediate 
action, and, moreover, action on a mass scale, all the So- 
cialist-Revolutionaries* and Mensheviks® descended at once 
to the petty-bourgeois theory that the “state” “reconciles” 
classes. Innumerable resolutions and articles by politicians 
of both these parties are thoroughly saturated with this 
petty-bourgeois and philistine “reconciliation” theory. That 
the state is an organ of the rule of_a definite class which 


cannot be reconciled with its antipode (the class opposite 


to it) is something the petfv-bourgeois democrats will never 


be able to understand Their attitude to the stale is one of 
the mivolt strikuna trattifestations of the fact that our So- 
cialist Revelutionart’s and Measheviks are not socialist at 
all ia point that we Bolsheviks have always maintained’, 
but petty bourgeois democrats using Bear-suctalist phrase- 
logy. 

On the other harg, the “Kautskytte” distortion of Marx- 
ist bs far more subtle. “lheoretically”, it is vot denied that 
the state is an organ of class rule, or that class anlagonisins 
are irteconeilatie. But what ts overlooked or glossed over 
ts this: if the state is the product of the irreeconedabilty of 
class atttagonusins. ib it ts a power standing above suciety 
aug “udlereiting tbsell more and more trom it’, it is obvious 
that the Lderation of the oppressed elass is unpussible net 
oriy without a vieleet revolution, but also without the de- 
structu of the apparatus of state power which was created 
by the ruwa class apd which is the embodiment of this 
“alevatom’. As we shall see later, Marx very explicitly drew 
this theoretically seu evident cenciusion on the strength of 
a comerety Ristortcal analysis of the tusks of the revolution. 
And as we shal show in detail further on---it is this con- 
clusion whieh Kautsky bas “forgotten” and distorted. 


T SVECLAL BODILY OF ARMED MEN, PRISONS, ETC. 


Fuels cogtnues: 


“As Gstuct from the vid gentle [tribal or clan] 
voter.) the state, trst, divides its subjects according to 
beP. a T 

Cus dyiwog seems “uatural” to us, but it cust a 
prviened stiruggie agwnst the oid organisation accord- 
ung to gegeranous or bes 

“Yoe second distogwisihung feature is the estubush- 
meat er a puie power which ne longer directly coin- 
eales wti the pepulaton organising itself as an armed 
forve. Diva special, pubiic power is necessary because 
a sell atog aruied organisation of the popwation bas 
berue unpessidtie since the split intu classes, ... This 
paebce wee eusis ut every siate: it consists oot merely 
wi armed men but aso of material adsunets, prisons 
aad wst tutens of cvervion of ail kinds. of which gentile 
wigs? wuer Ryew polo... i 


= x x $ 


Engels elucidates the concept of the “power” which is 
called the state, a power which arose from society but 
places itself above it and alienates itself more and more 
from it. What dees this power mainly consist of? It con- . 
sists of special bodies of armed men having prisons, ete., at 
their conunand. 

We are justified in speaking of special bodies of armed 
men, because the publie power which is an attribute of 
every state does not “directly coincide” with the armed 
population. with its “self-acting armed organisation”. 

Like all great revolutionary thinkers, Engels tries to draw 
the attention of the class-conscious workers to what prevail- 
ing philistinism regards as least worthy of attention, as the 
most habitual thing. hallowed by prejudices that are not 
only deep-rovted but, one might sav. petrified. A standing’ 
army and police are the chief instruments of state power 
But how can it be otherwise? 

From the viewpoint of the vast majority of Europeans 
of the end of the nineteenth century whom Engels was 
addressing. and who had not gone through or closely ob- 
served a single great revolution, it could not have been 
otherwise. They could not understand at all what a “selt- 
acting armed organisation of the population” was. When 
asked why it became necessary to have special bodies of 
armed men placed above society and alienating themselves 
from it ¿police and a standing army). the West-European 
and Russian philistines are inclined to utter a few phrases 
borrowed from Spencer or Mikhailovsky. to refer to the 
growing complexity of social life, the differentiation of 
functions, and so on. 

Such a reference seems “scientific”, and elfectively lulls 
the ordinary person to sleep by obscuring the important 
and basic fact, namely, the split of society into irreconcilably 
antagonistic classes. 

Were it nut fur this split, the “self-acting armed organi- 
sation of the population” would dilfer from the primitive 
organisation of a stick-wielding herd of monkeys, or of 
priunilive men, or of men united in clans, by its complex- 
itv. its high technical level, and so on. But such an organ- 
isation would still be possible. 

It is impossible because civilised society is split into 
antagonistic, and. moreover, irreconcilably antagonistic, 
classes. whose “self acting” arming would lead to an armed 
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struggle between them. A state arises, a special power is 
created, special bodies of armed men, and every revolution, 
by destroying the state apparatus, shows us the naked class 
struggle, clearly shows us how the ruling class strives to 
restore the special bodies of armed men which serve it, and 
how the oppressed class strives to create a new organisa- 
tion of this kind, capable of serving the exploited instead 
of the exploiters. 

In the above argument, Engels raises theoretically the 
very same question which every great revolution raises 
before us in practice, palpably and, what is more, on a 
scale of mass action, namely, the question of the relation- 
ship between “special” bodies of armed men and the “self- 
acting armed organisation of the population”. We shall see 
how this question is specifically illustrated by the expe- 
rience of the European and Russian revolutions. 

But to return to Engels’s exposition. 

He points out that sometimes—in certain parts of North 
America, for example—this public power is weak (he has 
in mind a rare exception in capitalist society, and those 
parts of North America in its pre-imperialist days where 
the free colonist predominated), but that, generally speak- 
ing, it grows stronger: 


“It (the public power) grows stronger, however, in 
proportion as class antagonisms within the state be- 
come more acute, and as adjacent states become larger 
and more populous. We have only to look at our 
present-day Europe, where class struggle and rivalry 
in conquest have tuned up the public power to such 
a pitch that it threatens to swallow the whole of so- 
cicty and even the state.” 


This was written not later than the early nineties of the 
last century, Engels’s last preface being dated June 16, 1891. 
The turn towards imperialism—meaning the complete do- 
mination of the trusts, the omnipotence of the big banks, a 
grand-scale colonial policy, and so forth—was only just 
beginning in France, and was even weaker in North Amer- 
ica and in Germany. Since then “rivalry in conquest” has 
taken a gigantic stride, all the more because by the begin- 
ning of the second decade of the twentieth century the 
world had been completely divided up among these “rivals 
in conquest”, i.e., among the predatory Great Powers. Since 
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then, military and naval armaments have grown fantastic- 
ally and the predatory war of 1914-17 for the domination 
of the world by Britain or Germany, for the division of 
the spoils, has brought the “swallowing” of all the forces 
of society by the rapacious state power close to complete 
catastrophe. 

Engels could, as early as 1891, point to “rivalry in con- 
quest” as one of the most important distinguishing features 
of the foreign policy of the Great Powers, while the so- 
cial-chauvinist scoundrels have ever since 1914, when this 
rivalry, many times intensified, gave rise to an imperialist 
war, been covering up the defence of the predatory inter- 
ests of “their own” bourgeoisie with phrases about “de- 
fence of the fatherland”, “defence of the republic and the 
revolution”, etc.! 


3. THE STATE—AN INSTRUMENT 
FOR THE EXPLOITATION OF THE OPPRESSED CLASS 


The maintenance of the special public power standing 
above society requires taxes and state loans. 


“Having public power and the right to levy taxes,” 
Engels writes, “the officials now stand, as organs of 
society, above society. The free, voluntary respect that 
was accorded to the organs of the gentile [clan] consti- 
tution does not satisfy them, even if they could gain 
it....” Special laws are enacted proclaiming the sanctity 
and immunity of the officials. “The shabbiest police 
servant” has more “authority” than the representatives 
of the clan, but even the head of the military power 
of a civilised state may well envy the elder of a clan 
the “unstrained respect” of society. 


The question of the privileged position of the officials 
as organs of state power is raised here. The main point 
indicated is: what is it that places them above society? We 
shall see how this theoretical question was answered in 
practice by the Paris Commune in 1871 and how it was 
obscured from a reactionary standpoint by Kautsky in 1912. 


“Because the state arose from the need to hold class 
antagonisms in check, but because it arose, at the same 
time, in the midst of the conflict of these classes, it is, 
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as a rule, the state of the most powerful, economically 
dominant class, which, through the medium of the stale, 
becomes also the politically dominant class, and thus 
acquires new means of holding down and exploiting 
the oppressed class....” The ancient and feudal states 
were organs for the exploitation of the slaves and 
_ serfs; likewise, “the modern representative state is an 
instrument of exploitation of wage-labour by capital. 
By way of exception, however, periods occur in which 
the warring classes balance each other so nearly that 
the state power as ostensible mediator acquires, for 
the moment, a certain degree of independence of 
both....” Such were the absolute monarchies of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Bonapartism 
of the First and Second Empires in France, and the 
Bismarck regime in Germany. 


Such, we may add, is the Kerensky government in repub- 
lican Russia since it began to persecute the revolutionary 
proletariat, at a moment when, owing to the leadership of 
the petty-bourgeois democrats, the Soviets have already 
become impotent, while the bourgeoisie are not yet strong 
enough simply to disperse them. 


In a democratic republic, Engels continues, “wealth 
exercises its power indirectly, but all the more surely”, 
first, by means of the “direct corruption of officials” 
(America); secondly, by means of an “alliance of the 
government and the Stock Exchange” (France and 
America). 


At present, imperialism and the domination of the banks 
have “developed” into an exceptional art both these methods 
of upholding and giving effect to the omnipotence of wealth 
in democratic republics of all descriptions. Since, for in- 
stance, in the very first months of the Russian democratic 
republic, one might say during the honeymoon of the “so- 
cialist” S.R.s and Mensheviks joined in wedlock to the bour- 
geoisie, in the coalition government, Mr. Palchinsky ob- 
structed every measure intended for curbing the capitalists 
and their marauding practices, their plundering of the state 
by means of war contracts; and since later on Mr. Pal- 
chinsky, upon resigning from the Cabinet (and being, of 
course, replaced by another, quite similar Palchinsky), was 
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“rewarded” by the capitalists with a lucrative job with a 
salary of 120,000 rubles per annum—what would you call 
that? Direct or indirect bribery? An alliance of the govern- 
ment and the syndicates, or “merely” friendly relations? 
What role do the Chernovs, Tseretelis, Avksentyevs and 
Skobelevs play? Are they the “direct” or only the indirect 
allies of the millionaire treasury-looters? 

The reason why the omnipotence of “wealth” is more 
certain in a democratic republic is that it does not depend 
on individual defects in the political machinery or on the 
faulty political shell of capitalism. A democratic republic 
is the best possible political shell for capitalism, and, there- 
fore, once capital has gained possession of this very best 
shell (through the Palchinskys, Chernovs, Tseretelis and 
Co.), it establishes its power so securely, so firmly, that no 
change of persons, institutions or parties in the bourgeois- 
democratic republic can shake it. 

We must also note that Engels is most explicit in calling 
universal suffrage an instrument of bourgeois rule. Univer- 
sal suffrage, he says, obviously taking account of the long 
experience of German Social-Democracy, is 


“the gauge of the maturity of the working class. It 
cannot and never will be anything more in the 
present-day state”. 


The petty-bourgeois democrats, such as our Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, and also their twin broth- 
ers, all the social-chauvinists and opportunists of Western 
Europe, expect just this “more” from universal suffrage. 
They themselves share, and instil into the minds of the 
people, the false notion that universal suffrage “in the 
present-day state” is really capable of revealing the will of 
. the majority of the working people and of securing its 
‘realisation. 

Here we can only indicate this false notion, only point 
out that Engels’s perfectly clear, precise and concrete state- 
ment is distorted at every step in the propaganda and agita- 
tion of the “official” (i.e., opportunist) socialist parties. A 
detailed exposure of the utter falsity of this notion which 
Engels brushes aside here is given in our further account 
of the views of Marx and Engels on the “present-day” 
state. 
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Engels gives a general summary of his views in the most 
popular of his works in the following words: 


' “The state, then, has not existed from all eternity. 
There have been societies that did without it, that had 
no idea of the state and state power. At a certain stage 
of economic development, which was necessarily 
bound up with the split of society into classes, the 
state became a necessity owing to this split. We are 
now rapidly approaching a stage in the development 
of production at which the existence of these classes 
not only will have ceased to be a necessity, but will 
become a positive hindrance to production. They will 
fall as inevitably as they arose at an earlier stage. 
Along with them the state will inevitably fall. Society, 
which will reorganise production on the basis of a free 
and equal association of the producers, will put the 
whole machinery of state where it will then belong: 
into a museum of antiquities, by the side of the spin- 
ning-wheel and the bronze axe.” 


We do not often come across this passage in the propa- 
ganda and agitation literature of the present-day Social- 
Democrats. Even when we do come across it, it is mostly 
quoted in the same manner as one bows before an icon, 
ie. it is done to show official respect for Engels, and no 
attempt is made to gauge the breadth and depth of the 
revolution that this relegating of “the whole machinery 
of state to a museum of antiquities” implies. In most 
cases we do not even find an understanding of what 
Engels calls the state machine. 


4. THE “WITHERING AWAY” OF THE STATE, 
AND VIOLENT REVOLUTION 


Engels’s words regarding the “withering away” of the 
state are so widely known, they are so often quoted, and 
so clearly reveal the essence of the customary adaptation 
of Marxism to opportunism that we must deal with them 
in detail.We shall quote the whole argument from which 
they are taken. 


“The proletariat. seizes state power and turns the 
means of production into state property to begin with. 
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But thereby it abolishes itself as the proletariat, abol- 
ishes all class distinctions and class antagonisms, and 
abolishes also the state as state. Society thus far, oper- 
ating amid class antagonisms, needed the state, that 
is, an organisation of the particular exploiting class, 
for the maintenance of its external conditions of pro- 
duction, and, therefore, especially for the purpose of 
forcibly keeping the exploited class in the conditions 
of oppression determined by the given mode of pro- 
duction (slavery, serfdom or bondage, wage-labour). 
The state was the official representative of socicty as 
a whole, its concentration in a visible corporation. But 
it was this only insofar as it was the state of that class 
which itself represented, for its own time, society as 
a whole: in ancient times, the state of slave-owning 
citizens; in the Middle Ages, of the feudal nobility; in 
our own time, of the bourgeoisie. When at last it be- 
comes the real representative of the whole of society, 
it renders itself unnecessary. As soon as there is no 
longer any social class to be held in subjection, as soon 
as class rule, and the individual struggle for existence 
based upon the present anarchy in production, with 
the collisions and excesses arising from this struggle, 
are removed, nothing more remains to be held in sub- 
jection—nothing necessitating a special coercive force, 
a state. The first act by which the state really comes 
forward as the representative of the whole of society 
—the taking possession of the means of production in 
the name of society—is also its last independent act as 
a state. State interference in social relations becomes, 
in one domain after another, superfluous, and then 
dies down of itself. The government of persons is re- 
placed by the administration of things, and by the 
conduct of processes of production. The state is not 
‘abolished’. It withers away. This gives the measure of 
the value of the phrase ‘a free people’s state’, both as 
to its justifiable use for a time from an agitational point 
of view, and as to its ultimate scientific insufficiency; 
and also of the so-called anarchists’ demand that the 
state be abolished overnight.” (Herr Eugen Diihring’s 
Revolution in Science (Anti-Dihring), pp. 301-03, third 
German edition.)* à 
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It is safe to say that of this argument of Engels’s, which 
is so remarkably rich in ideas, only one point has become 
an integral part of socialist thought among modern socialist 
parties, namely, that according to Marx the state “withers 
away”—as distinct from the anarchist doctrine of the “abol- 
ition” of the state. To prune Marxism to such an extent 
means reducing it to opportunism, for this “interpretation” 
only leaves a vague notion of a slow, even, gradual 
change, of absence of leaps and storms, of absence of revo- 
lution. The current, widespread, popular, if one may say 
so, conception of the “withering away” of the state un- 
doubtedly means obscuring, if not repudiating, revolution. 

Such an “interpretation”, however, is the crudest distor- 
tion of Marxism, advantageous only to the bourgeoisie. In 
point of theory, it is based on disregard for the most im- 
portant circumstances and considerations indicated in, say, 
Engels’s “summary” argument we have just quoted in full. 

In the first place, at the very outset of his argument, 
Engels says that, in seizing state power, the proletariat 
thereby “abolishes the state as state”. It is not done to 
ponder over the meaning of this. Generally, it is either 
ignored altogether, or is considered to be something in 
the nature of “Hegelian weakness” on Engels’s part. As a 
matter of fact, however, these words briefly express the 
experience of one of the greatest proletarian revolutions, 
the Paris Commune of 1871, of which we shall Speak in 
greater detail in its proper place. As a matter of fact, En- 
gels speaks here of the proletarian revolution “abolishing” 
the bourgeois state, while the words about the state with- 
ering away refer to the remnants of the proletarian state 
after the socialist revolution. According to Engels. the 
bourgeois state does not “wither away”, but is “abolished” 
by the proletariat in the course of the revolution. What 
withers away after this revolution is the proletarian state 
or semi-state. 

Secondly, the state is a “special coercive force”. Engels 
gives this splendid and extremely profound definition here 
with the utmost lucidity. And from it follows that the 
“special coercive force” for the suppression of the proletar- 
iat by the bourgeoisie, of millions of working people by 
handfuls of the rich, must be replaced by a “special coer- 
cive force” for the suppression of the bourgeoisie by the 
proletariat (the dictatorship of the proletariat). This is 
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precisely what is meant by “abolition of the state as state”. 
This is precisely the “act” of taking possession of the 
means of production in the name of society. And it is self- 
evident that such a replacement of one (bourgeois) “special 
force” by another (proletarian) “special force” cannot pos- 
sibly take place in the form of “withering away”. 

Thirdly, in speaking of the state “withering away”, and 
the even more graphic and colourful “dying down of itself”, 
Engels refers quite clearly and definitely to the period after 
“the state has taken possession of the means of production 
in the name of the whole of society”, that is, after the so- 
cialist revolution. We all know that the political form of 
the “state” at that time is the most complete democracy. 
But it never enters the head of any of the opportunists, who 
shamelessly distort Marxism, that Engels is consequently 
speaking here of democracy “dying down of itself”, or 
“withering away”. This seems very strange at first sight. 
But it is “incomprehensible” only to those who have not 
thought about democracy also being a state and, consequent- 
ly, also disappearing when the state disappears. Revolution 
alone can “abolish” the bourgeois state. The state in gener- 
al, ie., the most complete democracy, can only “wither 
away”. 

Fourthly, after formulating his famous proposition that 
“the state withers away”, Engels at once explains specific- 
ally that this proposition is directed against both the op- 
portunists and the anarchists. In doing this, Engels puts 
in the forefront that conclusion, drawn from the proposi- 
tion that “the state withers away”, which is directed against 
the opportunists. 

One can wager that out of every 10,000 persons who 
have read or heard about the “withering away” of the 
state, 9.990 are completely unaware, or do not remember, 
that Engels directed his conclusions from that proposition 
not against the anarchists alone. And of the remaining ten, 
probably nine do not know the meaning of a “free peo- 
ple’s state’ or why an attack on this slogan means an attack 
on the opportunists. This is how history is written! This is 
how a great revolutionary teaching is imperceptibly falsi- 
fied and adapted to prevailing philistinism. The conclusion 
directed against the anarchists has been repeated thous- 
ands of times; it has been vulgarised, and rammed into 
people’s heads in the shallowest form, and has acquired 
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the strength of a prejudice, whereas the conclusion directed 
against the opportunists has been obscured and “forgotten”! 

The “free people’s state” was a programme demand and 
a catchword current among the German Social-Democrats 
in the seventies. This catchword is devoid of all political 
content except that it describes the concept of democracy 
in a pompous philistine fashion. Insofar as it hinted in a 
legally permissible manner at a democratic republic, Engels 
was prepared to “justify” its use “for a time” from an 
agitational point of view. But it was an opportunist catch- 
word, for it amounted to something more than prettifying 
bourgeois democracy, and was also failure to understand the 
socialist criticism of the state in general. We are in favour 
of a democratic republic as the best form of state for the 
proletariat under capitalism. But we have no right to 
forget that wage slavery is the lot of the people even in the 
most democratic bourgeois republic. Furthermore, every 
state is a “special force” for the suppression of the op- 
pressed class. Consequently, every state is not “free” and 
not a “people's state”. Marx and Engels explained this re- 
peatedly to their party comrades in the seventies 8 

Fifthly, the same work of Engels's, whose argument about 
the withering away of the state everyone remembers, also 
contains an argument of the significance of violent revolu- 
tion. Engels’s historical analysis of its role becomes a veri- 
table panegyric on violent revolution. This “no one remem- 
bers”. It is not done in modern socialist parties to talk or 
even think about the significance of this idea, and it plays 
no part whatever in their daily propaganda and agitation 
among the people. And yet it is inseparably bound up with 
the “withering away” of the state into one harmonious 
whole. 

Here is Engels’s argument: 


“...That force, however. plays yet another role 
(other than that of a diabolical power) in history, a 
revolutionary role; that, in the words of Marx, it is 
the midwife of every old society which is pregnant 
with a new one,’ that it is the instrument with which 
social movement forces its way through and shatters 
the dead, fossilised political forms—of this there is not 
a word in Herr Dühring. It is only with sighs and 
groans that he admits the possibility that force will 


perhaps be necessary for the overthrow of an economy 
based on exploitation—unfortunately, because all use 
of force demoralises, he says, the person who uses it. 
And this in spite of the immense moral and spiritual 
impetus which has been given by every victorious revo- 
lution! And this in Germany, where a violent collision 
—which may, after all, be forced on the people—would 
at least have the advantage of wiping out the servility 
which has penetrated the nation’s mentality following 
the humiliation of the Thirty Years’ War.!® And this 
parson’s mode of thought—dull, insipid and impotent 
—presumes to impose itself on the most revolutionary 
party that history has known!” (P. 193, third German 
edition, Part II, end of Chap. IV.) 


How can this panegyric on violent revolution, which En- 
gels insistently brought to the attention of the German 
Social-Democrats between 1878 and 1894, i.e., right up to 
the time of his death, be combined with the theory of the 
“withering away” of the state to form a single theory? 

Usually the two are combined by means of eclecticism, 
by an unprincipled or sophistic selection made arbitrarily 
(or to please the powers that be) of first one, then another 
argument, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, if not 
more, it is the idea of the “withering away” that is placed 
in the forefront. Dialectics are replaced by eclecticism—this 
is the most usual, the most widespread practice to be met 
with in present-day official Social-Democratic literature in 
relation to Marxism. This sort of substitution is, of course, 
nothing new; it was observed even in the history of classical 
Greek philosophy. In falsifying Marxism in opportunist 
fashion, the substitution of eclecticism for dialectics is the 
easiest way of deceiving the people. It gives an illusory 
satisfaction; it seems to take into account all sides of the 
process, all trends of development. all the conflicting influ- 
ences, and so forth, whereas in reality it provides no integral 
and revolutionary conception of the process of social de- 
velopment at all. 

We have already said above, and shall show more fully 
later, that the theory of Marx and Engels of the inevitability 
of a violent revolution refers to the bourgeois state. The 
latter cannot be superseded by the proletarian state (the 
dictatorship of the proletariat) through the process of 
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“withering away”, but, as a general rule, only through a 
violent revolution. The panegyric Engels sang in its honour, 
and which fully corresponds to Marx’s repeated statements 
(see the concluding passages of The Poverty of Philosophy 
and the Communist Manifesto, with their proud and open 
proclamation of the inevitability of a violent revolution; 
see what Marx wrote nearly thirty years later, in criticis- 
ing the Gotha Programme of 1875, when he mercilessly 
castigated the opportunist character of that programmet!) 
—this panegyric is by no means a mere “impulse”, a mere 
declamation or a polemical sally. The necessity of system- 
atically imbuing the masses with this and precisely this 
view of violent revolution lies at the root of the entire 
theory of Marx and Engels. The betrayal of their theory by 
the now prevailing social-chauvinist and Kautskyite trends 
expresses itself strikingly in both these trends ignoring such 
propaganda and agitation. 

The supersession of the bourgeois state by the proletarian 
state is impossible without a violent revolution. The abol- 
ition of the proletarian state, i.e., of the state in general, 
is impossible except through the process of “withering 
away”. 

A detailed and concrete elaboration of these views was 
given by Marx and Engels when they studied each particu- 
lar revolutionary situation, when they analysed the lessons 
of the experience of each particular revolution. We shall 
now pass to this, undoubtedly the most important, part of 
their theory. 


CHAPTER II 


THE STATE AND REVOLUTION. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF 1848-51 


1. THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 


The first works of mature Marxism—The Poverty of Phi- 
losophy and the Communist Manifesto—-appeared just on 
the eve of the revolution of 1848. For this reason, in addi- 
tion to presenting the general principles of Marxism, they 
reflect to a certain degree the concrete revolutionary situa- 
tion of the time. It will. therefore. be more expedient. 
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perhaps, to examine what the authors of these works said 
about the state immediately before they drew conclusions 
from the experience of the years 1848-51. 

In The Poverty of Philosophy, Marx wrote: 


“The working class, in the course of development, 
will substitute for the old bourgeois society an associa- 
tion which will preclude classes and their antagonism, 
and there will be no more political power proper, 
since political power is precisely the official expres- 
sion of class antagonism in bourgeois society.” (P. 182, 
German edition, 1885.) £? 


It is instructive to compare this general exposition of the 
idea of the state disappearing after the abolition of classes 
with the exposition contained in the Communist Manifesto, 
written by Marx and Engels a few months later—in Novem- 
ber 1847, to be exact: 

“In depicting the most general phases of the de- 
velopment of the proletariat, we traced the more or less 
veiled civil war, raging within existing society up to 
the point where that war breaks out into open revolu- 
tion, and where the violent overthrow of the bour- 
geoisie lays the foundation for the sway of the prole- 
tariat.... 

“|. We have seen above that the first step in the 
revolution by the working class is to raise the prole- 
tariat to the position of ruling class, to win the battle 
of democracy. 

“The proletariat will use its political supremacy to 
wrest, by degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to 
centralise all instruments of production in the hands 
of the state, ic. of the proletariat organised as the 
ruling class; and to increase the total of productive 
forces as rapidly as possible.” (Pp. 31 and 37, seventh 
German edition, 1906.) 3 


Here we have a formulation of one of the most remark- 
able and most important ideas of Marxism on the subject 
of the state, namely, the idea of the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” (as Marx and Engels began to call it after the 
Paris Commune): and also, a highly interesting definition 
of the state, which is also one of the “forgotten words” of 
Marxism: “the state, ie., the proletariat organised as the 
ruling class”. 
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This definition of the state has never been explained in 
the prevailing propaganda and agitation literature of the 
official Social-Democratic parties. More than that, it has 
been deliberately ignored, for it is absolutely irreconcilable 
with reformism, and is a slap in the face for the common 
opportunist prejudices and philistine illusions about the 
“peaceful development of democracy”. 

The proletariat needs the state—this is repeated by all 
the opportunists, social-chauvinists and Kautskyites, who 
assure us that this is what Marx taught. But they “forget” 
to add that, in the first place, according to Marx, the pro- 
letariat needs only a state which is withering away, i.e., a 
State so constituted that it begins to wither away im- 
mediately, and cannot but wither away. And, secondly, 
the working people need a “state, i.e., the proletariat or- 
ganised as the ruling class”. 

The state is a special organisation of force: it is an or- 
ganisation of violence for the suppression of some class. 
What class must the proletariat suppress? Naturally, only 
the exploiting class, i.e., the bourgeoisie. The working peo- 
ple need the state only to suppress the resistance of the 
exploiters, and only the proletariat can direct this suppres- 
sion, can carry it out. For the proletariat is the only class 
that is consistently revolutionary, the only class that can 
unite all the working and exploited people in the struggle 
against the bourgeoisie, in completely removing it. 

The exploiting classes need political rule to maintain 
exploitation, i.e., in the selfish interests of an insignificant 
minority against the vast majority of the people. The ex- 
ploited classes need political rule in order to completely 
abolish all exploitation, i.e., in the interests of the vast 
majority of the people, and against the insignificant mi- 
nority consisting of the modern slave-owners—the land- 
owners and capitalists. 

The petty-bourgeois democrats, those sham socialists who 
replaced the class struggle by dreams of class harmony, 
even pictured the socialist transformation in a dreamy 
fashion—not as the overthrow of the rule of the exploiting 
class, but as the peaceful submission of the minority to the 
majority which has become aware of its aims. This petty- 
bourgeois utopia, which is inseparable from the idea of the 
state being above classes, led in practice to the betrayal of 
the interests of the working classes, as was shown, for 
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example, by the history of the French revolutions of 1848 
and 1871, and by the experience of “socialist” participation 
in bourgeois Cabinets in Britain, France, Italy and other 
countries at the turn of the century.!4 

All his life Marx fought against this petty-bourgeois so- 
cialism, now revived in Russia by the Socialist-Revolution- 
ary and Menshevik parties. He developed his theory of the 
class struggle consistently, down to the theory of political 
power, of the state. 

The overthrow of bourgeois rule can be accomplished 
only by the proletariat, the particular class whose economic 
conditions of existence prepare it for this task and provide 
it with the possibility and the power to perform it. While 
the bourgeoisie break up and disintegrate the peasantry 
and all the petty-bourgeois groups, they weld together, unite 
and organise the proletariat. Only the proletariat—by virtue 
of the economic role it plays in large-scale production—is 
capable of being the leader of all the working and exploited 
people, whom the bourgeoisie exploit, oppress and crush, 
often not less but more than they do the proletarians, but 
who are incapable of waging an independent struggle for 
their emancipation. 

The theory of the class struggle, applied by Marx to the 
question of the state and the socialist revolution, leads as 
a matter of course to the recognition of the political rule 
of the proletariat, of its dictatorship, i.e., of undivided 
power directly backed by the armed force of the people. 
The overthrow of the bourgeoisie can be achieved only by 
the proletariat becoming the ruling class, capable of crush- 
ing the inevitable and desperate resistance of the bour- 
geoisie, and of organising all the working and exploited 
people for the new economic system. 

The proletariat needs state power, a centralised organ- 
isation of force, and organisation of violence, both to crush 
the resistance of the exploiters and to lead the enormous 
mass of the population—the peasants, the petty bourgeoisic, 
and semi-proletarians—in the work of organising a social- 
ist economy. 

By educating the workers’ party, Marxism educates the 
vanguard of the proletariat, capable of assuming power 
and leading the whole people to socialism, of directing and 
organising the new system, of being the teacher, the guide 
the leader of all the working and exploited people in 
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organising their social life without the bourgeoisie and 
against the bourgeoisie. By contrast, the opportunism now 
prevailing trains the members of the workers’ party to be the 
representatives of the better-paid workers, who lose touch 
with the masses, “get along” fairly well under capitalism, 
and sell their birthright for a mess of pottage, i.e., renounce 
their role as revolutionary leaders of the people against 
the bourgeoisie. 

Marx’s theory of “the state, i.e., the proletariat organised 
as the ruling class”, is inseparably bound up with the whole 
of his doctrine of the revolutionary role of the proletariat 
in history. The culmination of this role is the proletarian 
dictatorship, the political rule of the proletariat. 

But since the proletariat needs the state as a special form 
of organisation of violence against the bourgeoisie, the fol- 
lowing conclusion suggests itself: is it conceivable that such 
an organisation can be created without first abolishing, 
destroying the state machine created by the bourgeoisie for 
themselves? The Communist Manifesto leads straight to 
this conclusion, and it is of this conclusion that Marx 
speaks when summing up the experience of the revolution 
of 1848-51. 


2. THE REVOLUTION SUMMED UP 


Marx sums up his conclusions from the revolution of 
1848-51, on the subject of the state we are concerned with. 
in the following argument contained in The Eighteenth 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte: 


“But the revolution is thoroughgoing. It is still jour- 
neying through purgatory. It does its work methodic- 
ally. By December 2, 1851 (the day of Louis Bona- 
parte’s coup d'état), it had completed one half of its 
preparatory work. It is now completing the other half. 
First it perfected the parliamentary power, in order 
to be able to overthrow it. Now that it has attained 
this, it is perfecting the erecutive power, reducing it 
to its purest expression, isolating it, setting it up against 
itself as the sole reproach, in order to concentrate all 
its forces of destruction against it (italics ours). And 
when it has done this second half of its preliminary 
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work, Europe will leap from its seat and exultantly 
exclaim: well grubbed, old mole! 

“This executive power with its enormous bureaucratic 
and military organisation, with its vast and ingenious 
state machinery, with a host of officials numbering 
half a million, besides an army of another half mil- 
lion, this appalling parasitic body, which enmeshes the 
body of French society and chokes all its pores, sprang 
up in the days of the absolute monarchy, with the 
decay of the feudal system, which it helped to hasten.” 
The first French Revolution developed centralisation, 
“but at the same time” it increased “the extent, the 
attributes and the number of agents of governmental 
power. Napoleon completed this state machinery”. The 
legitimate monarchy and the July monarchy “added 
nothing but a greater division of labour”. 

“Finally, in its struggle against the revolution, the 
parliamentary republic found itself compelled to 
strengthen, along with repressive measures, the re- 
sources and centralisation of governmental power. All 
revolutions perfected this machine instead of smashing 
it (italics ours). The parties that contended in turn for 
domination regarded the possession of this huge state 
edifice as the principal spoils of the victor.” (The 
Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, pp. 98-99, 
fourth edition, Hamburg 1907.) 


In this remarkable argument Marxism takes a tremendous 
step forward compared with the Communist Manifesto. In 
the latter the question of the state is still treated in an 
extremely abstract manner, in the most general terms and 
expressions. In the above-quoted passage, the question is 
treated in a concrete manner, and the conclusion is ex- 
tremely precise, definite, practical and palpable: all previous 
revolutions perfected the state machine, whereas it must be 
broken, smashed. 

This conclusion is the chief and fundamental point in the 
Marxist theory of the state. And it is precisely this funda- 
mental point which has been completely ignored by the 
dominant official Social-Democratic parties and, indeed, 
. distorted (as we shall see later) by the foremost theoretician 
of the Second International, Karl Kautsky. 

The Communist Manifesto gives a general summary of 
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history, which compels us to regard the state as the organ 
of class rule and leads us to the inevitable conclusion that 
the proletariat cannot overthrow the bourgeoisie without 
first winning political power, without attaining political 
supremacy, without transforming the state into the “pro- 
letariat organised as the ruling class”; and that this pro- 
letarian state will begin to wither away immediately after 
its victory because the state is unnecessary and cannot exist 
in a society in which there are no class antagonisms. The 
question as to how, from the point of view of historical 
development, the replacement of the bourgeois by the pro- 
letarian state is to take place is not raised here. 

This is the question Marx raises and answers in 1852. 
True to his philosophy of dialectical materialism, Marx takes 
as his basis the historical experience of the great years of 
revolution, 1848 to 1851. Here, as everywhere else, his 
theory is a summing up of experience, illuminated by a pro- 
found philosophical conception of the world and a rich 
knowledge of history. 

The problem of the state is put specifically: How did the 
bourgeois state, the state machine necessary for the rule of 
the bourgeoisie, come into being historically? What changes 
did it undergo, what evolution did it perform in the course 
of bourgeois revolutions and in the face of the independent 
actions of the oppressed classes? What are the tasks of the 
proletariat in relation to this state machine? 

The centralised state power that is peculiar to bourgeois 
society came into being in the period of the fall of absolut- 
ism. Two institutions most characteristic of this state ma- 
chine are the bureaucracy and the standing army. In their 
works, Marx and Engels repeatedly show that the bour- 
geoisie are connected with these institutions by thousands 
of threads. Every worker’s experience illustrates this con- 
nection in an extremely graphic and impressive manner. 
From its own bitter experience, the working class learns 
to recognise this connection. That is why it so easily grasps 
and so firmly learns the doctrine which shows the inevita- 
bility of this connection, a doctrine which the petty-bour- 
geois democrats either ignorantly and flippantly deny, or 
still more flippantly admit “in general”, while forgetting to 
draw appropriate practical conclusions. 

The bureaucracy and the standing army are a “parasite” 
on the body of bourgeois society—a parasite created by the 
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internal antagonisms which rend that society, but a parasite 
which “chokes” all its vital pores. The Kautskyite opportun- 
ism now prevailing in official Social-Democracy considers 
the view that the state is a parasitic organism to be the 
peculiar and exclusive attribute of anarchism. It goes with- 
out saying that this distortion of Marxism is of vast ad- 
vantage to those philistines who have reduced socialism to 
the unheard-of disgrace of justifying and prettifying the 
imperialist war by applying to it the concept of “defence 
of the fatherland”; but it is unquestionably a distortion, 
nevertheless. 

The development, perfection and strengthening of the 
bureaucratic and military apparatus proceeded during all 
the numerous bourgeois revolutions which Europe has wit- 
nessed since the fall of feudalism. In particular, it is the 
petty bourgeoisie who are attracted to the side of the big 
bourgeoisie and are largely subordinated to them through 
this apparatus, which provides the upper sections of the 
peasants, small artisans, tradesmen and the like with com- 
paratively comfortable, quiet and respectable jobs raising 
their holders above the people. Consider what happened in 
Russia during the six months following February 27, 1917.16 
The official posts which formerly were given by preference 
to the Black Hundreds have now become the spoils of the 
Cadets, Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries. Nobody 
has really thought of introducing any serious reforms. Every 
effort has been made to put them off “until the Constituent 
Assembly meets”, and to steadily put off its convocation 
until after the war! But there has been no delay, no wailing 
for the Constituent Assembly, in the matter of dividing the 
spoils, of getting the lucrative jobs of ministers, deputy 
ministers, governors-general, etc., etc.! The game of combi- 
nations that has been played in forming the government 
has been, in essence, only an expression of this division and 
redivision of the “spoils”, which has been going on above 
and below, throughout the country, in every department of 
central and local government. The six months between 
February 27 and August 27, 1917, can be summed up, ob- 
jectively summed up beyond all dispute, as follows: reforms 
shelved, distribution of official jobs accomplished and “mis- 
takes” in the distribution corrected by a few redistributions. 

But the more the bureaucratic apparatus is “redistribut- 
ed” among the various bourgeois and petty-bourgeois parties 
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(among the Cadets,!? Socialist-Revolutionaries and Menshe- 
viks in the case of Russia), the more keenly aware the op- 
pressed classes, and the proletariat at their head, become 
of their irreconcilable hostility to the whole of bourgevis 
society. Hence the need for all bourgeois parties, even for 
the most democratic and “revolutionary-democratic” among 
them, to intensify repressive measures against the revolu- 
tionary proletariat, to strengthen the apparatus of coercion, 
i.e., the state machine. This course of events compels the 
revolution “to concentrate all its forces of destruction” 
against the state power, and to set itself the aim, not of 
improving the state machine, but of smashing and destroy- 
ing it. 

It was not logical reasoning, but actual developments, the 
actual experience of 1848-51, that led to the matter being 
presented in this way. The extent to which Marx held 
strictly to the solid ground of historical experience can be 
seen from the fact that, in 1852, he did not yet specifically 
raise the question of what was to take the place of the state 
machine to be destroyed. Experience had not yet provided 
material for dealing with this question, which history placed 
on the agenda later on, in 1871. In 1852, all that could be 
established with the accuracy of scientific observation was 
that the proletarian revolution had approached the task of 
“concentrating all its forces of destruction” against the 
state power, of “smashing” the state machine. 

Here the question may arise: is it correct to generalise 
the experience, observations and conclusions of Marx, to 
-apply them to a field that is wider than the history of 
France during the three years 1848-51? Before proceeding 
to deal with this question, let us recall a remark made by 
Engels and then examine the facts. In his introduction to 
the third edition of The Eighteenth Brumaire, Engels wrote: 


“France is the country where, more than anywhere 
else, the historical class struggles were each time fought 
out to a finish, and where, consequently, the changing 
political forms within which they move and in which 
their results are summarised have been stamped in the 
sharpest outlines. The centre of feudalism in the 
Middle Ages, the model country, since the Renaissance, 
of a unified monarchy based on social estates, France 
demolished feudalism in the Great Revolution and 
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established the rule of the bourgeoisie in a classical 
purity unequalled by any other European land. And 
the struggle of the upward-striving proletariat against 
the ruling bourgeoisie appeared here in an acute form 
unknown elsewhere.” (P. 4, 1907 edition.) 


The last remark is out of date inasmuch as since 1871 
there has been a lull in the revolutionary struggle of the 
French proletariat, although, long as this lull may be, it 
does not at all preclude the possibility that in the coming 
proletarian revolution France may show herself to be the 
classic country of the class struggle to a finish. 

Let us, however, cast a general glance over the history of 
the advanced countries at the turn of the century. We shall 
see that the same process went on more slowly, in more 
varied forms, in a much wider field: on the one hand, the 
development of “parliamentary power” both in the repub- 
lican countries (France, America, Switzerland), and in the 
monarchies (Britain, Germany to a certain extent, Italy, the 
Scandinavian countries, etc.); on the other hand, a struggle 
for power among the various bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 
parties which distributed and redistributed the “spoils” of 
office, with the foundations of bourgeois society unchanged; 
and, lastly, the perfection and consolidation of the “executive 
power”, of its bureaucratic and military apparatus. 

There is not the slightest doubt that these features are 
common to the whole of the modern evolution of all capi- 
talist states in general. In the three years 1848-51 France 
displayed, in a swift, sharp, concentrated form, the very 
same processes of development which are peculiar to the 
whole capitalist world. 

Imperialism—the era of bank capital, the era of gigantic 
capitalist monopolies, of the development of monopoly 
capitalism into state-monopoly  capitalism—has clearly 
shown an extraordinary strengthening of the “state ma- 
chine” and an unprecedented growth in its bureaucratic 
and military apparatus in connection with the intensifica- 
tion of repressive measures against the proletariat both in 
the monarchical and in the freest, republican countries. 

World history is now undoubtedly leading, on an incom- 
parably larger scale than in 1852, to the “concentration of 
all the forces” of the proletarian revolution on the 
“destruction” of the state machine. 
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What the proletariat will put in its place is suggested by 
the highly instructive material furnished by the Paris 
Commune. 


3. THE PRESENTATION 
OF THE QUESTION BY MARX IN 1852° 


In 1907, Mehring, in the magazine Neue Zeit!8 (Vol. 
XXV, 2, p. 164), published extracts from Marx’s letter to 
Weydemeyer dated March 5, 1852. This letter, among 
other things, contains the following remarkable observa- 
tion: 


“And now as to myself, no credit is due to me for 
discovering the existence of classes in modern society 
or the struggle between them. Long before me 
bourgeois historians had described the historical 
development of this class struggle and bourgeois 
economists, the economic anatomy of the classes. What 
I did that was new was to prove: (1) that the existence 
of classes is only bound up with particular histori- 
cal phases in the development of production (histori- 
sche Entwicklungsphasen der Produktion), (2) that 
the class struggle necessarily leads to the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, (3) that this dictatorship itself only 
constitutes the transition to the abolition of all classes 
and to a classless society.” 9 


In these words, Marx succeeded in expressing with 
striking clarity, first, the chief and radical difference be- 
tween his theory and that of the foremost and most pro- 
found thinkers of the bourgeoisie; and, secondly, the 
essence of his theory of the state. 

It is often said and written that the main point in Marx’s 
theory is the class struggle. But this is wrong. And this 
wrong notion very often results in an opportunist distortion 
of Marxism and its falsification in a spirit acceptable to the 
bourgeoisie. For the theory of the class struggle was created 
not by Marx. but by the bourgeoisie before Marx. and. 
generally speaking, it is acceptable to the bourgeoisie. Those 
who recognise only the class struggle are not yet Marxists; 


* Added in the second edition. 


they may be found to be still within the bounds of bour- 
geois thinking and bourgeois politics. To confine Marxism 
to the theory_of tł struggle curtailing Marx- 
ism, distorting it, reducing it to something acceptable 
the bourgeoisie: Only he is a Marxist who exlends the 
recognition of the” class struggle to the recognition of 
the dictatarship of the proletariat. This is What Tonem, 
the most profound distinction between the Marxist and the 
ordinary petty (as well as big) bourgeois. This is the touch- 
stone on which the real understanding and recognition of 
Marxism should be tested. And it is not surprising that when 
the history of Europe brought the working class face to 
face with this question as a practical issue, not only all the 
opportunists and reformists, but all the Kautskyites (people 
who vacillate between reformism and Marxism) proved to 
be miserable philistines and petty-bourgeois democrats 
repudiating the dictatorship of the proletariat. Kautsky’s 
pamphlet, The Dictatorship of the Proletariat, published in 
August 1918, i.e., long after the first edition of the present 
book, is a perfect example of petty-bourgeois distortion of 
Marxism and base renunciation of it in deeds, while, hypo- 
critically recognising it in words (see my pamphlet, The 
Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky, Petro- 
grad and Moscow, 1918). 

Opportunism today, as represented by its principal 
spokesman, the ex-Marxist Karl Kautsky, fits in completely 
with Marx’s characterisation of the bourgeois position 
quoted above, for this opportunism limits recognition of the 
class struggle to the sphere of bourgeois relations. (Within 
this sphere, within its framework, not a single educated 
liberal will refuse to recognise the class struggle “in princi- 
ple”!) Opportunism does not extend recognition of the class 
struggle to the cardinal point, to the period of transition 
from capitalism to communism, of the overthrow and the 
complete abolition of the bourgeoisie. In reality, this period 
inevitably is a period of an unprecedentedly violent class 
struggle in unprecedentedly acute forms, and, consequently, 
during this period the state must inevitably be a state that 
is democratic in a new way (for the proletariat and the 
propertyless in general) and dictatorial in a new way 
(against the bourgeoisie). 

Further. The essence of Marx’s theory of the state has 
been mastered only by those who realise that the dictator- 
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ship of a single class is necessary not only for every class 
society in general, not only for the proletariat which has 
overthrown the bourgeoisie, but also for the entire histori- 
cal period which separates capitalism from “classless 
society”, from communism. Bourgeois states are most 
varied in form, but their essence is the same: all these 
States, whatever their form, in the final analysis are in- 
evitably the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. The transition 
from capitalism to communism is certainly bound to yield 
a tremendous abundance and variety of political forms, 
but the essence will inevitably be the same: the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 


CHAPTER IN 


THE STATE AND REVOLUTION. 
EXPERIENCE OF THE PARIS COMMUNE 
OF 1871. MARX’S ANALYSIS 


x 


1. WHAT MADE THE COMMUNARDS' 
ATTEMPT HEROIC? 


It is well known that in the autumn of 1870, a few months 
before the Commune, Marx_warned the Paris workers that 
any attempt to overtiirow the government would be the 
folly of despair. But when, în March 1871, a decisive battle 
‘was forced upon the workers and they accepted it, when 
the uprising had become a fact, Marx greeted the prole- 

_ tarian revolution with the greatest enthusiasm, in spite of 
unfavourable auguries. Marx did not persist in the pedan- 
tic attitude of condemning an “untimely” movement as 
did the ill-famed Russian renegade from Marxism, Plekha- 
nov, who in November 1905 wrote encouragingly about 
the workers’ and peasants’ struggle, but after December 
1905 cried, liberal fashion: “They should not have taken 
up arms,”20 

Marx, however, was not only enthusiastic about the 
heroism of the Communards, who, as he expressed it, 
“stormed heaven”?! Although the mass revolutionary 
movement did not achieve its aim, he regarded it as a 
historic experience of enormous importance, as a certain 
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advance of the world proletarian revolution, as a practical 
step that was more important than hundreds of programmes 
and arguments. Marx endeavoured to analyse this 
experiment, to draw tactical lessons from it and re-exam- 
ine his theory in the light of it. 

The only “correction” Marx thought it necessary to 
make to the Communist Manifesto he made on the basis of 
the revolutionary experience of the Paris Communards. 

The last preface to the new German edition of the Com- 
munist Manifesto, signed by both its authors, is dated 
June 24, 1872. In this preface the authors, Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels, say that the programme of the Commu- 
nist Manifesto “has in some details become out-of-date”, and 
they go on to say: 

---“One thing especially was proved by the Commune, viz., that 


‘the working class cannot simply lay hold of the ready-made state 
machinery and wield it for its own purposes’... .”22 


The authors took the words that are in single quotation 
marks in this passage from Marx’s book, The Civil War in 
France. 

Thus, Marx and Engels regarded one principal and fun- 
damental lesson of the Paris Commune as being of such 
enormous importance that they introduced it as an im- 
portant correction into the Communist Manifesto. 

Most characteristically, it is this important correction 
that has been distorted by the opportunists, and its mean- 
ing probably is not known to nine-tenths, if not ninety- 
nine-hundredths, of the readers of the Communist Mani- 
festo. We shall deal with this distortion more fully farther 
on, in a chapter devoted specially to distortions. Here it 
will be sufficient to note that the current, vulgar “inter- 
pretation” of Marx’s famous statement just quoted is that 
Marx here allegedly emphasises the idea of slow develop- 
ment in contradistinction to the seizure of power, and so on. 

As a matter of fact, the exact opposite is the case. Marx's 
idea is that the working class must break up, smash the 
“ready-made state machinery”, and not confine itself 
merely to laying hold of it. 

On April 12, 1871, i.e., just at the time of the Commune, 
Marx wrote to Kugelmann: 


“If you look up the last chapter of my Eighteenth 
Brumaire, you will find that I declare that the next 
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attempt of the French Revolution will be no longer, as 
before, to transfer the bureaucratic-military machine 
from one hand to another, but to smash it (Marx’s 
italies—the original is zerbrechen), and this is the pre- 
condition for every real people’s revolution on the 
Continent. And this is what our heroic Party comrades 
in Paris are attempting.” (Neue Zeit, Vol. XX, 1, 
1901-02, p. 709.)3 (The letters of Marx to Kugelmann 
have appeared in Russian in no less than two editions, 
one of which I edited and supplied with a preface.)* 


The words, “to smash the bureaucratic-military machine”, 
briefly express the principal lesson of Marxism regarding 
the tasks of the proletariat during a revolution in relation 
to the state. And it is this lesson that has been not only 
completely ignored, but positively distorted by the prevail- 
ing, Kautskyite, “interpretation” of Marxism! 

As for Marx’s reference to The Eighteenth Brumaire, 
we have quoted the relevant passage in full above. 

It is interesting to note, in particular, two points in the 
above-quoted argument of Marx. First, he restricts his con- 
clusion to the Continent. This was understandable in 1871, 
when Britain was still the model of a purely capitalist 
country, but without a militarist clique and, to a consider- 
able degree, without a bureaucracy. Marx therefore exclud- 
ed Britain, where a revolution, even a people’s revolution, 
then seemed possible, and indeed was possible, without 
the precondition of destroying the “ready-made state 
machinery”. 

Today, in 1917, at the time of the first great imperialist 
war, this restriction made by Marx is no longer valid. Both 
Britain and America, the biggest and the last representa- 
tives—in the whole world—of Anglo-Saxon “liberty”, in 
the sense that they had no militarist cliques and bureauc- 
racy, have completely sunk into the all-European filthy, 
bloody morass of bureaucratic-military institutions which 
subordinate everything to themselves, and suppress every- 
thing. Today, in Britain and America, too, “the precondi- 
tion for every real people’s revolution” is the smashing, 
the destruction of the “ready-made state machinery” (made 
and brought up to “European”, general imperialist, per- 
fection in those countries in the years 1914-17). 


* V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 12, pp. 104-12.—Ed. 
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Secondly, particular attention should be paid to Marx's 
extremely profound remark that the destruction of the 
bureaucratic-military state machine is “the precondition 
for every real people’s revolution”. This idea of a “peo- 
ple’s” revolution seems strange coming from Marx, so 
that the Russian Plekhanoviles and Mensheviks, those fol- 
lowers of Struve who wish to be regarded as Marxists, 
might possibly declare such an expression to be a “slip of 
the pen” on Marx’s part. They have reduced Marxism to 
such a state of wretchedly liberal distortion that nothing 
exists for them beyond the antithesis between bourgeois 
revolution and proletarian revolution, and even this antith- 
esis they interpret in an utterly lifeless way. 

If we take the revolutions of the twentieth century as 
examples we shall, of course, have to admit that the Por- 
tuguese and the Turkish revolutions are both bourgeois 
revolutions. Neither of them, however, is a “people's” rev- 
olution, since in neither does the mass of the people, their 
vast majority, come out actively, independently, with their 
own economic and political demands to any noticeable 
degree. By contrast, although the Russian bourgeois rev- 
olution of 1905-07 displayed no such “brilliant” successes 
as at times fell to the Portuguese and Turkish revolutions, 
it was undoubtedly a “real people’s” revolution, since the 
mass of the people, their majority, the very lowest social 
groups, crushed by oppression and exploitation, rose inde- 
pendently and stamped on the entire course of the revolu- 
tion the imprint of their own demands, their attempts to 
build in their own way a new society in place of the old 
society that was being destroyed. 

In Europe, in 1871, the proletariat did not constitute the 
majority of the people in any country on the Continent. 
A “people’s” revolution, one actually sweeping the major- 
ity into its stream, could be such only if it embraced both 
the proletariat and the peasants. These two classes then 
constituted the “people”. These two classes are united by 
the fact that the “bureaucratic-military state machine” op- 
presses, crushes, exploits them. To smash this machine, to 
break it up, is truly in the interest of the “people”, of their 
majority, of the workers and most of the peasants, is “the 
precondition” for a free alliance of the poor peasants and 
the proletarians, whereas without such an alliance democ- 
racy is unstable and socialist transformation is impossible. 
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As is well known, the Paris Commune was actually work- 
ing its way toward such an alliance, although it did not 
reach its goal owing to a number of circumstances, inter- 
nal and external. 

Consequently, in speaking of a “real people's revolu- 
tion”, Marx, without in the least discounting the special 
features of the petty bourgeoisie (he spoke a great deal 
about them, and often), took strict account of the actual 
balance of class forces in most of the continental coun- 
tries of Europe in 1871. On the other hand, he stated that 
the “smashing” of the state machine was required by the 
interests of both the workers and the peasants, that it 
united them, that it placed before them the common task 
of removing the “parasite” and of replacing it by some- 
thing new. 

By what exactly? 


2. WHAT IS TO REPLACE 
THE SMASHED STATE MACHINE? 


In 1847, in the Communist Manifesto, Marx's answer to 
this question was as yet a purely abstract one; to be exact, 
it was an answer that indicated the tasks, but not the ways 
of accomplishing them. The answer given in the Commu- 
nist Manifesto was that this machine was to be replaced by 
“the proletariat organised as the ruling class”, by the “win- 
ning of the battle of democracy”. 

Marx did not indulge in utopias; he expected the erpe- 
rience of the mass movement to provide the reply to the 
question as to the specific forms this organisation of the 
proletariat as the ruling class would assume and as to the 
exact manner in which this organisation would be com- 
bined with the most complete, most consistent “winning 
of the battle of democracy”. i 

Marx subjected the experience of the Commune, meagre 
as it was, to the most careful analysis in The Civil War 
in France. Let us quote the most important passages of 
this work. 


Originating from the Middle Ages, there developed 
in the nineteenth century “the centralised state power, 
with its ubiquitous organs of standing army, police, 
bureaucracy, clergy, and judicature”. With the de- 
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velopment of class antagonisms between capital and 
labour, “state power assumed more and more the 
character of a public force for the suppression of the 
working class, of a machine of class rule. After every 
revolution, which marks an advance in the class strug- 
gle, the purely coercive character of the state power 
stands out in bolder and bolder relief’. After the rev- 
olution of 1848-49, state power became “the national 
war instrument of capital against labour”. The Sec- 
ond Empire consolidated this. 

“The direct antithesis to the empire was the Com- 
mune.” It was the “specific form” of “a republic that 
was not only to remove the monarchical form of class 
rule, but class rule itself... .” 


What was this “specific” form of the proletarian, social- 
ist republic? What was the state it began to create? 


“|, .The first decree of the Commune ... was the 
suppression of the standing army, and its replace- 
ment by the armed people... .” 


This demand now figures in the programme of every 
party calling itself socialist. The real worth of their pro- 
grammes, however, is best shown by the behaviour of our 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, who, right after 
the revolution of February 27, actually refused to carry 
out this demand! 


“The Commune was formed of the municipal coun- 
cillors, chosen by universal suffrage in the various 
wards of Paris, responsible and revocable at any 
time. The majority of its members were naturally 
working men, or acknowledged representatives of the 
working class.... The police, which until then had 
been the instrument of the Government, was at once 
Stripped of its political attributes, and turned into the 
responsible and at all times revocable instrument of 
the Commune. So were the officials of all other branches 
of the administration. From the members of the 
Commune downwards, public service had to be done 
at workmen’s wages. The privileges and the ‘represen- 
tation allowances of the high dignitaries of state dis- 
appeared along with the dignitaries themselves.... 
Having once got rid of the standing army and the 
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police, the instruments of the physical force of the old 
Government, the Commune proceeded at once to break 
the instrument of spiritual suppression, the power of 
the priests.... The judicial functionaries lost that 
sham independence ... they were thenceforward to be 
elective, responsible, and revocable. .. 724 


The Commune, therefore, appears to have replaced the 
smashed state machine “only” by fuller democracy: abo- 
lition of the standing army; all officials to be elected and 
subject to recall. But as a matter of fact this “only” sig- 
nifies a gigantic replacement of certain institutions by other 
institutions of a fundamentally different type. This is 
exactly a case of “quantity being transformed into quality”: 
democracy, introduced as fully and consistently as is at all 
conceivable, is transformed from bourgeois into proletarian 
democracy; from the state (=a special force for the sup- 
pression of a particular class) into something which is no 
longer the state proper. 

It is still necessary to suppress the bourgeoisie and crush 
their resistance. This was particularly necessary for the 
Commune; and one of the reasons for its defeat was that 
it did not do this with sufficient determination. The organ 
of suppression, however, is here the majority of the popu- 
lation, and not a minority, as was always the case under 
slavery, serfdom and wage slavery. And since the majority 
of the people itself suppresses its oppressors, a “special 
force” for suppression is no longer necessary! In this sense, 
the state begins to wither away. Instead of the special 
institutions of a privileged minority (privileged official- 
dom, the chiefs of the standing army), the majority itself 
can directly fulfil all these functions, and the more the 
functions of state power are performed by the people as 
a whole, the less need there is for the existence of this 
power. 

In this connection, the following measures of the Com- 
mune, emphasised by Marx, are particularly noteworthy: 
the abolition of all representation allowances, and of all 
monetary privileges to officials, the reduction of the remu- 
neration of all servants of the state to the level of “work- 
men’s wages”. This shows more clearly than anything else 
the turn from bourgeois to proletarian democracy, from 
the democracy of the oppressors to that of the oppressed 
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classes, from the state as a “special force” for the suppres- 
sion of a particular class to the suppression of the oppres- 
sors by the general force of the majority of the people— 
the workers and the peasants. And it is on this particularly 
striking point, perhaps the most important as far as the 
problem of the state is concerned, that the ideas of Marx 
have been most completely ignored! In popular commen- 
taries, the number of which is legion, this is not mentioned. 
The thing done is to keep silent about it as if it were a 
piece of old-fashioned “naïveté”, just as Christians, after 
their religion had been given the status of a state religion, 
“forgot” the “naiveté” of primitive Christianity with its 
democratic revolutionary spirit. 

The reduction of the remuneration of high state officials 
seems to be “simply” a demand of naive, primitive democ- 
racy. One of the “founders” of modern opportunism, the 
ex-Social-Democrat Eduard Bernstein, has more than once 
repeated the vulgar bourgeois jeers at “primitive” democ- 
racy. Like all opportunists, and like the present Kaut- 
skyites, he did not understand at all that, first of all, the 
transition from capitalism to socialism is impossible with- 
out a certain “reversion” to “primitive” democracy (for 
how else can the majority, and then the whole population 
without exception, proceed to discharge state functions?) ; 
and that, secondly, ‘primitive democracy” based on cap- 
italism and capitalist culture is not the same as primitive 
democracy in prehistoric or pre-capitalist times. Capitalist 
culture has created large-scale production, factories, rail- 
ways, the postal service, telephones, etc., and on this basis 
the great majority of the functions of the old “state power” 
have become so simplified and can be reduced to such 
exceedingly simple operations of registration, filing and 
checking that they can be easily performed by every lit- 
erate person, can quite easily be perfomed for ordinary 
“workmen's wages”, and that these functions can (and 
must) be stripped of every shadow of privilege, of every 
semblance of “official grandeur”. 

_ All officials, without exception, elected and subject to 
recall at any time, their salaries reduced to the level of 
ordinary “workmen’s wages”’—these simple and “self-evi- 
dent” democratic measures, while completely uniting the 
interests of the workers and the majority of the peasants, 
at the same time serve as a bridge leading from capitalism 
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to socialism. These measures concern the reorganisation 
of the state, the purely political reorganisation of socicty; 
but, of course, they acquire their full meaning and sig- 
nificance only in connection with the “expropriation of the 
expropriators” either being accomplished or in prepara- 
tion, i.e., with the transformation of capitalist private own- 
ership of the means of production into social ownership. 


“The Commune,” Marx wrote, “made that catchword 
of all bourgeois revolutions, cheap government, a real- 
ity, by abolishing the two greatest sources of expenditure 
—the army and the officialdom.” 


From the peasants, as from other sections of the petty 
bourgeoisie, only an insignificant few “rise to the top”, 
“get on in the world” in the bourgeois sense, i.e., become 
either well-to-do, bourgeois, or officials in secure and priv- 
ileged positions. In every capitalist country where there 
are peasants (as there are in most capitalist countries), the 
vast majority of them are oppressed by the government and 
long for its overthrow, long for “cheap” government. This 
can be achieved only by the proletariat; and by achieving 
it, the proletariat at the same time takes a step towards 
the socialist reorganisation of the state. 


3. ABOLITION OF PARLIAMENTARISM 


“The Commune,” Marx wrote, “was to be a work- 
ing, not a parliamentary, body, executive and legis- 
lative at the same time..., 

“Instead of deciding once in three or six years 
which member vf the ruling class was to represent 
and repress (ver- und zertreten] the people in parlia- 
ment, universal suffrage was to serve the people con- 
stituted in communes, as individual suffrage serves 
every other employer in the search for workers, fore- 
men and accountants for his business.” 


Owing to the prevalence of social-chauvinism and op- 
portunism, this remarkable criticism of parliamentarism, 
made in 1871, also belongs now to the “forgotten words” 
of Marxism. The professional Cabinet Ministers and par- 
liamentarians, the traitors to the proletariat and the “prac- 
tical” socialists of our day, have left all criticism of par- 
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liamentarism to the anarchists, and, on this wonderfully 
reasonable ground, they denounce all criticism of parlia- 
mentarism as “anarchism”!! It is not surprising that the 
proletariat of the “advanced” parliamentary countries, dis- 
gusted with such “socialists” as the Scheidemanns, Davids, 
Legiens, Sembats, Renaudels, Hendersons, Vanderveldes, 
Staunings, Brantings, Bissolatis and Co., has been with in- 
creasing frequency giving its sympathies to anarcho-syn- 
dicalism, in spite of the fact that the latter is merely the 
twin brother of opportunism. 

For Marx, however, revolutionary dialectics was never 
the empty fashionable phrase, the toy rattle, which Ple- 
khanov, Kautsky and others have made of it. Marx knew 
how to break with anarchism ruthlessly for its inability 
to make use even of the “pigsty” of bourgeois parliamen- 
tarism, especially when the situation was obviously not 
revolutionary; but at the same time he knew how to sub- 
ject parliamentarism to genuinely revolutionary prole- 
tarian criticism. 

To decide once every few years which member of the 
ruling class is to repress and crush the people through par- 
liament—this is the real essence of bourgeois parliamen- 
tarism, not only in parliamentary-constitutional monarch- 
ies, but also in the most democratic republics. 

But if we deal with the question of the state, and if we 
consider parliamentarism as one of the institutions of the 
state, from the point of view of the tasks of the proletariat 
in this field, what is the way out of parliamentarism? How 
can it be dispensed with? 

Once again we must say: the lessons of Marx, based on 
the study of the Commune, have been so completely for- 
gotten that the present-day “Social-Democrat”? (i.e., pres- 
ent-day traitor to socialism) really cannot understand any 
criticism of parliamentarism other than anarchist or reac- 
tionary criticism. 

The way out of parliamentarism is not, of course, the 
abolition of representative institutions and the elective 
principle, but the conversion of the representative institu- 
tions from talking shops into “working” bodies. “The Com- 
mune was to be a working, not a parliamentary, body, 
executive and legislative at the same time.” 

“A working, not a parliamentary, body”—this is a blow 
straight from the shoulder at the present-day parliamentar- 
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‘jlans and parliamentary “lap dogs” of Social-Democracy! 
Take any parliamentary country, from America to Switzer- 
land, from France to Britain, Norway and so forth—in 
these countries the real business of “state” is performed 
behind the scenes and is carried on by the departments, 
chancelleries and General Staffs. Parliament is given up to 
talk for the special purpose of fooling the “common pco- 
ple”. This is so true that even in the Russian republic, a 
bourgeois-democratic republic, all these sins of parliamen- 
tarism came out at once, even before it managed to set 
up a real parliament. The heroes of rotten philistinism, 
such as the Skobelevs and Tseretelis, the Chernovs and 
Avksentyevs, have even succeeded in polluting the Soviets 
after the fashion of the most disgusting bourgeois parlia- 
mentarism, in converting them into mere talking shops. In 
the Soviets, the “socialist” Ministers are fooling the credu- 
lous rustics with phrase-mongering and resolutions. In the | 
government itself a sort of permanent shuffle is going on 
in order that, on the one hand, as many Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries and Mensheviks as possible may in turn get near 
the “pie”, the lucrative and honourable posts, and that, on 
the other hand, the “attention” of the people may be “en- 
gaged”. Meanwhile the chancelleries and army staffs “do” 
the business of “state”. 

Dyelo Naroda,” the organ of the ruling Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary Party, recently admitted in a leading article—with 
the matchless frankness of people of “good society”, in 
which “all” are engaged in political prostitution—that even 
in the ministries headed by the “socialists” (save the mark!), 
the whole bureaucratic apparatus is in fact unchanged, is 
working in the old way and quite “freely” sabotaging rev- 
olutionary measures! Even without this admission, does 
not the actual history of the participation of the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks in the government prove 
this? It is noteworthy, however, that in the ministerial 
company of the Cadets, the Chernovs, Rusanovs, Zenzinovs 
and the other editors of Dyelo Naroda have so completely 
lost all sense of shame as to brazenly assert, as if it were 
a mere bagatelle, that in “their” ministries everything is 
unchanged!! Revolutionary-democratic phrases to gull the 
rural Simple Simons, and bureaucracy and red tape 
to “gladden the hearts” of the capitalists—that is the es- 
sence of the “honest” coalition. 
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The Commune substitutes for the venal and rotten par- 
liamentarism of bourgeois society institutions in which free- 
dom of opinion and discussvin does not degenerate into 
deception, for the parliamentarians themselves have to 
work, have to execute their own laws, have themselves to 
test the results achieved in reality, and to account directly 
to their constituents. Representative institutions remain, but 
there is no parliamentarism here as a special system, as the 
division of labour between the legislative and the executive, 
as a privileged position for the deputies. We cannot 
imagine democracy, even proletarian democracy, without 
representative institutions, but we can and must imagine 
democracy without parliamentarism, if criticism of bour- 
geois society is not mere words for us, if the desire to over- 
throw the rule of the bourgeoisie is our earnest and sincere 
desire, and not a mere “election” cry for catching workers’ 
votes, as it is with the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries, and also the Scheidemanns and Legiens, the Sem- 
bats and Vanderveldes. 

It is extremely instructive to note that, in speaking of the 
functions of those officials who are necessary for the Com- 
mune and for proletarian democracy, Marx compares them 
to the workers of “every other employer”, that is, of the 
ordinary capitalist enterprise, with its “workers, foremen 
and accountants”. 

There is no trace of utopianism in Marx, in the sense 
that he made up or invented a “new” society. No, he 
studied the birth of the new society out of the old, and 
the forms of transition from the latter to the former, as a 
natural-historical process. He examined the actual expe- 
rience of a mass proletarian movement and tried to draw 
practical lessons from it. He “learned” from the Com- 
mune, just as all the great revolutionary thinkers learned 
unhesitatingly from the experience of great movements of 
the oppressed classes, and never addressed them with 
pedantic “homilies” (such as Plekhanov’s: “They should 
not have taken up arms”, or Tsereteli’s: “A class must 
limit itself”). 

Abolishing the bureaucracy at once, everywhere and com- 
pletely, is out of the question. It is a utopia. But to smash 
the old bureaucratic machine at once and to begin imme- 
diately to construct a new one that will make possible the 
gradual abolition of all bureaucracy—this is not a utopia, 
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it is the experience of the Commune, the direct and im- 
mediate task of the revolutionary proletariat. 

Capitalism simplifies the functions of “state” adminis- 
tration; it makes it possible to cast “bossing” aside and to 
confine the whole matter to the organisation of the prole- 
tarians (as the ruling class), which will hire “workers, fore- 
men and accountants” in the name of the whole of society. 

We are not utopians, we do not “dream” of dispensing 
at once with all administration, with all subordination. 
These anarchist dreams, based upon incomprehension of 
the tasks of the proletarian dictatorship, are totally alien 
to Marxism, and, as a matter of fact, serve only to post- 
pone the socialist revolution until people are different. No, 
we want the socialist revolution with people as they are 
now, with people who cannot dispense with subordination, 
control and “foremen and accountants”. 

The subordination, however, must be to the armed van- 
guard of all the exploited and working people, i.e., to the 
proletariat. A beginning can and must be made at once, 
overnight, to replace the specific “bossing” of state offi- 
cials by the simple functions of “foremen and accountants”, 
functions which are already fully within the ability of the 
average town dweller and can well be performed for “work- 
men’s wages”. 

We, the workers, shall organise large-scale production 
on the basis of what capitalism has already created, relying 
on our own experience as workers, establishing strict, iron 
discipline backed up by the state power of the armed 
workers. We shall reduce the role of state officials to that 
of simply carrying out our instructions as responsible, 
revocable, modestly paid “foremen and accountants” (of 
course, with the aid of technicians of all sorts, types and 
degrees). This is our proletarian task, this is what we can 
and must start with in accomplishing the proletarian revo- 
lution. Such a beginning, on the basis of large-scale pro- 
duction, will of itself lead to the gradual “withering away” 
of all bureaucracy, to the gradual creation of an order— 
an order without inverted commas, an order bearing no 
Similarity to wage slavery—an order under which the func- 
tions of control and accounting, becoming more and more 
simple, will be performed by each in turn, will then become 
a habit and will finally die out as the special functions of a 
special section of the population. 
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A witty German Social-Democrat of the seventies of 
the last century called the postal service an example of the 
socialist economic system. This is very true. At present the 
postal service is a business organised on the lines of a 
state-capitalist monopoly. Imperialism is gradually trans- 
forming all trusts into organisations of a similar type, in 
which, standing over the “common” people, who are over- 
worked and starved, one has the same bourgeois bureauc- 
racy. But the mechanism of social management is here 
already to hand. Once we have overthrown the capitalists, 
crushed the resistance of these exploiters with the iron 
hand of the armed workers, and smashed the bureaucratic 
machine of the modern state, we shall have a splendidly- 
equipped mechanism, freed from the “parasite”, a mechan- 
ism which can very well be set going by the united workers 
themselves, who will hire technicians, foremen and account- 
ants, and pay them all, as indeed all “state” officials in 
general, workmen’s wages. Here is a concrete, practical 
task which can immediately be fulfilled in relation to all 
trusts, a task whose fulfilment will rid the working people 
of exploitation, a task which takes account of what the 
Commune had already begun to practise (particularly in 
building up the state). 

To organise the whole economy on the lines of the pos- 
tal service so that the technicians, foremen and accountants, 
as well as all officials, shall receive salaries no higher than 
“a workman’s wage”, all under the contro! and leadership 
of the armed proletariat—this is our immediate aim. This 
is the state and this is the economic foundation we need. 
This is what will bring about the abolition of parliamen- 
tarism and the preservation of representative institutions. 
This is what will rid the labouring classes of the bourgeoi- 
sie’s prostitution of these institutions. 


4. ORGANISATION OF NATIONAL UNITY 


“In a brief sketch of national organisation which the 
Commune had no time to develop, it states explicitly 
that the Commune was to be the political form of even 
the smallest village. ...” The communes were to elect 
the “National Delegation” in Paris. 

“|| The few but important functions which would 
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still remain for a central government were not to be 
suppressed, as has been deliberately mis-stated, but 
were to be transferred to communal, i.e., strictly 
responsible, officials. 

“|. National unity was not to be broken, but, on the 
contrary, organised by the communal constitution; it 
was to become a reality by the destruction of state 
power which posed as the embodiment of that unily 
yet wanted to be independent of, and superior to, the 
nation, on whose body it was but a parasitic excres- 
cence. While the merely repressive organs of the old 
governmental power were to be amputated, its legiti- 
mate functions were to be wrested from an authority 
claiming the right to stand above society, and restored 
to the responsible servants of society.” 


The extent to which the opportunists of present-day 
Social-Democracy have @miled—perhaps it would be more 
true to say, have refused—to understand these observa- 
tions of Marx is best shown by that book of Herostratean 
fame% of the renegade Bernstein, The Premises of Social- 
ism and the Tasks of the Social-Democrats. It is in con- 
nection with the above passage from Marx that Bernstein 
wrote that “as far as its political content is concerned”, 
this programme ‘displays, in all its essential features, the 
greatest similarity to the federalism of Proudhon.... In 
spite of all the other points of difference between Marx 
and the ‘petty-bourgeois’ Proudhon (Bernstein places the 
word “petty-bourgeois” in inverted commas to make it 
sound ironical] on these points, their lines of reasoning 
run as close as could be.” Of course, Bernstein continues, 
the importance of the municipalities is growing, but “it 
seems doubtful to me whether the first job of democracy 
would be such a dissolution (Auflösung) of the modern 
states and such a complete transformation [Umwandlung] 
of their organisation as is visualised by Marx and Proudhon 
(the formation of a National Assembly from delegates of 
the provincial or district assemblies, which, in their turn, 
would consist of delegates from the communes), so that 
consequently the previous mode of national representation 
would disappear.” (Bernstein, Premises, German edition, 
1899, pp. 134 and 136.) 

To confuse Marx’s views on the “destruction of state 
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power, a parasitic excrescence”, with Proudhon’s federal- 
ism is positively monstrous! But it is no accident, for it 
never occurs to the opportunist that Marx does not speak 
here at all about federalism as opposed to centralism, but 
about smashing the old, bourgeois state machine which 
exists in all bourgeois countries. 

The only thing that does occur to the opportunist is 
what he sees around him, in an environment of petty- 
bourgeois philistinism and “reformist” stagnation, namely, 
only “municipalities”! The opportunist has even grown out 
of the habit of thinking about proletarian revolution. 

It is ridiculous. But the remarkable thing is that nobody 
argued with Bernstein on this point. Bernstein has been 
refuted by many, especially by Plekhanov in Russian lit- 
erature and by Kautsky in European literature, but neither 
of them has said anything about this distortion of Marx by 
Bernstein. 

The opportunist has so much forgotten how to think in 
a revolutionary way and to dwell on revolution that he 
attributes “federalism” to Marx, whom he confuses with 
the founder of anarchism, Proudhon. As for Kautsky and 
Plekhanov, who claim to be orthodox Marxists and defend- 
ers of the theory of revolutionary Marxism, they are silent 
on this point! Here is one of the roots of the extreme vul- 
garisation of the views on the difference between Marxism 
and anarchism, which is characteristic of both the Kaut- 
skyites and the opportunists, and which we shall discuss 
again later. 

There is not a trace of federalism in Marx’s above-quoted 
observations on the experience of the Commune. Marx 
agreed with Proudhon on the very point that the oppor- 
tunist Bernstein did not see. Marx disagreed with Proud- 
hon on the very point on which Bernstein found a simi- 
larity between them. 

Marx agreed with Proudhon in that they both stood for 
the “smashing” of the modern state machine. Neither the 
opportunists nor the Kautskyites wish to see the similarity 
of views on this point between Marxism and anarchism 
(both Proudhon and Bakunin) because this is where they 
have departed from Marxism. 

Marx disagreed both with Proudhon and Bakunin pre- 
cisely on the question of federalism (not to mention the 
dictatorship of the proletariat). Federalism as a principle 
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follows logically from the petty-bourgeois views of anarch- 
ism. Marx was a centralist. There is no departure what- 
ever from centralism in his observations just quoted. Only 
those who are imbued with the philistine “superstitious 
belief” in the state can mistake the destruction of the 
bourgeois state machine for the destruction of centralism! 

Now if the proletariat and the poor peasants take state 
power into their own hands, organise themselves quite 
freely in communes, and unite the action of all the com- 
munes in striking at capital, in crushing the resistance of 
the capitalists, and in transferring the privately-owned 
railways, factories, land and so on to the entire nation, to 
the whole of society, won't that be centralism? Won't that 
be the most consistent democratic centralism and, more- 
over, proletarian centralism? 

Bernstein simply cannot conceive of the possibility of 
voluntary centralism, of the voluntary amalgamation of the 
communes into a nation, of the voluntary fusion of the 
proletarian communes, for the purpose of destroying bour- 
geois rule and the bourgeois state machine. Like all phil- 
istines, Bernstein pictures centralism as something which 
can be imposed and maintained solely from above, and 
solely by the bureaucracy and the military clique. 

As though foreseeing that his views might be distorted, 
Marx expressly emphasised that the charge that the Com- 
mune had wanted to destroy national unity, to abolish the 
central authority, was a deliberate fraud. Marx purposely 
used the words: “National unity was ... to be organised”, 
so as to oppose conscious. democratic, proletarian central- 
ism to bourgeois, military, bureaucratic centralism. 

But there are none so deaf as those who will not hear. 
And the very thing the opportunists of present-day Social- 
Democracy do not want to hear about is the destruction 
of state power, the amputation of the parasitic excrescence. 


5. ABOLITION OF THE PARASITE STATE 


We have already quoted Marx’s words on this subject, 
and we must now supplement them. 


“...It is generally the fate of new historical crea- 
tions,” he wrote, “to be mistaken for the counterpart 
of older and even defunct forms of social life, to which 


they may bear a certain likeness. Thus, this new Com- 
mune, which breaks (bricht, smashes} the modern 
state power, has been regarded as a revival of the 
medieval communes ... as a federation of small states 
(as Montesquieu and the Girondins? visualised it) .. 
as an exaggerated form of the old struggle against 
over-centralisation. ... 

“The Communal Constitution would have restored 
to the social body all the forces hitherto absorbed by 
that parasitic excrescence, the ‘state’, feeding upon 
and hampering the free movement of society. By this 
one act it would have initiated the regeneration of 
France.... 

“...The Communal Constitution would have brought 
the rural producers under the intellectual lead of the 
central towns of their districts, and there secured to 
them, in the town working men, the natural trustees 
of their interests. The very existence of the Commune 
involved, as a matter of course, local self-government, 
but no longer as a counterpoise to state power, now 
become superfluous.” 


“Breaking state power”, which was a “parasitic excres- 
cence”; its “amputation”, its “smashing”; “state power, 
now become superfluous”—these are the expressions Marx 
used in regard to the state when appraising and analysing 
the experience of the Commune. 

All this was written a little less than half a century ago; 
and now one has to engage in excavations, as it were, in 
order to bring undistorted Marxism to the knowledge of 
the mass of the people. The conclusions drawn from the 
observation of the last great revolution which Marx lived 
through were forgotten just when the time Tor the next 
great proletarian revolutions had arrived. 


“...The multiplicity of interpretations to which the 
Commune has been subjected, and the multiplicity of 
interests which expressed themselves in it show that 
it was a thoroughly flexible political form, while all 
previous forms of government had been essentially 
repressive. Its true secret was this: it was essentially 
a working-class government, the result of the struggle 
of the producing against the appropriating class, the 
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political form at last discovered under which the 
economic emancipation of labour could be accom- 
plished. ... 

“Except on this last condition, the Communal Con- 
stitution would have been an impossibility and a delu- 
sion....” 


The utopians busied themselves with “discovering” polit- 
ical forms under which the socialist transformation of so- 
ciety was to take place. The anarchists dismissed the ques- 
tion of political forms altogether. The opportunists of 
present-day Social-Democracy accepted the bourgeois po- 
litical forms of the parliamentary democratic state as the 
limit which should not be overstepped; they battered their 
foreheads praying before this “model”, and denounced as 
anarchism every desire to break these forms. 

Marx deduced from the whole history of socialism and 
the political struggle that the state was bound to disap- 
pear, and that the transitional form of its disappearance 
(the transition from state to non-state) would be the “pro- 
letariat organised as the ruling class”. Marx, however, did 
not set out to discover the political forms of this future 
stage. He limited himself to carefully observing French 
history, to analysing it, and to drawing the conclusion to 
which the year 1851 had led, namely, that matters were 
. moving towards the destruction of the bourgeois state 
machine. 

And when the mass revolutionary movement of the pro- 
letariat burst forth, Marx, in spite of its failure, in spite of 
its short life and patent weakness, began to study the forms 
it had discovered. 

The Commune is the form “at last discovered” by the 
proletarian revolution, under which the economic emanci- 
pation of labour can take place. 

The Commune is the first attempt by a proletarian revo- 
lution to smash the bourgeois state machine; and it is the 
political form “at last discovered”, by which the smashed 
state machine can and must be replaced. 

We shall see further on that the Russian revolutions of 
1905 and 1917, in different circumstances and under dif- 
ferent conditions, continue the work of the Commune and 
confirm Marx's brilliant historical analysis. 


CHAPTER IV 


CONTINUATION. SUPPLEMENTARY 
EXPLANATIONS BY ENGELS 


Marx gave the fundamentals concerning the significance 
of the experience of the Commune. Engels returned to the 
same subject time and again, and explained Marx’s analy- 
sis and conclusions, sometimes elucidating other aspects 
of the question with such power and vividness that it is 
necessary to deal with his explanations specially. 


1. THE HOUSING QUESTION 


In his work, The Housing Question (1872), Engels already 
took into account the experience of the Commune, and dealt 
several times with the tasks of the revolution in relation 
to the state. It is interesting to note that the treatment of 
this specific subject clearly revealed, on the one hand, 
points of similarity between the proletarian state and the 
present state—points that warrant speaking of the state in 
both cases—and, on the other hand, points of difference 
between them, or the transition to the destruction of the 
State. 


“How is the housing question to be settled, then? 
In present-day society, it is settled just as any other 
social question: by the gradual economic levelling of 
demand and supply, a settlement which reproduces 
the question itself again and again and therefore is no 
settlement. How a social revolution would settle this 
question not only depends on the circumstances in each 
particular case, but is also connected with much more 
far-reaching questions, one of the most fundamental 
of which is the abolition of the antithesis between 
town and country. As it is not our task to create uto- 
pian systems for the organisation of the future society, 
it would be more than idle to go into the question here. 
But one thing is certain: there is already a sufficient 
quantity of houses in the big cities to remedy imme- 
diately all real ‘housing shortage’, provided they are 
used judiciously. This can naturally only occur through 
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the expropriation of the present owners and by quar- 
tering in their houses homeless workers or workers 
overcrowded in their present homes. As soon as the 
proletariat has won political power, such a measure 
prompted by concern for the common good will be 
just as easy to carry out as are other expropriations 
and billetings by the present-day state.” (German 
edition, 1887, p. 22.)%8 


The change in the form of state power is not examined 
here, but only the content of its activity. Expropriations 
and billetings take place by order even of the present state. 
From the formal point of view, the proletarian state will 
also “order” the occupation of dwellings and expropriation 
of houses. But it is clear that the old executive apparatus, 
the bureaucracy, which is connected with the bourgeoisie, 
would simply be unfit to carry out the orders of the 
proletarian state. 


“.. It must be pointed out that the ‘actual seizure’ 
of all the instruments of labour, the taking possession 
of industry as a whole by the working people, is the 
exact opposite of the Proudhonist ‘redemption’. In the 
latter case the individual worker becomes the owner 
of the dwelling, the peasant farm, the instruments of 
labour; in the former case, the ‘working people’ re- 
main the collective owners of the houses, factories and 
instruments of labour, and will hardly permit their 
use, at least during a transitional period, by individuals 
or associations without compensation for the cost. In 
the same way, the abolition of property in land is not 
the abolition of ground rent but its transfer, if in a 
modified form, to society. The actual seizure of all 
the instruments of labour by the working people, 
therefore, does not at all preclude the retention of 
rent relations.” (P. 68.) 


We shall examine the question touched upon in this pas- 
sage, namely, the economic basis for the withering away 
of the state, in the next chapter. Engels expresses himself 
most cautiously, saying that the proletarian state would 
“hardly” permit the use of houses without payment, “at 
least during a transitional period”. The letting of houses 
owned by the whole people to individual families presup- 
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poses the collection of rent, a certain amount of control. 
and the employment of some standard in allotting the 
housing. All this calls for a certain form of state, but it 
does not at all call for a special military and bureaucratic 
apparatus, with officials occupying especially privileged 
positions. The transition to a situation in which it will 
be possible to supply dwellings rent-free depends on the 
complete “withering away” of the state. 

Speaking of the Blanquists™ adoption of the fundamen- 
tal position of Marxism after the Commune and under the 
influence of its experience, Engels, in passing, formulates 
this position as follows: 


“Necessity of political action by the proletariat 
and of its dictatorship as the transition to the aboli- 
tion of classes and, with them, of the state....” (P. 55.) 


Addicts to hair-splitting criticism, or bourgeois ‘‘extermi- 
nators of Marxism”, will perhaps see a contradiction be- 
tween this recognition of the “abolition of the state” and 
repudiation of this formula as an anarchist one in the above 
passage from Anti-Diihring. It would not be surprising if 
the opportunists classed Engels, too, as an “anarchist”, for 
it is becoming increasingly common with the social chau- 
vinists to accuse the internationalists of anarchism. 

Marxism has always taught that with the abolition of 
classes the state will also be abolished. The well-known 
passage on the “withering away of the state” in Anti-Düh- 
ring accuses the anarchists not simply of favouring the 
abolition of the state, but of preaching that the state can 
be abolished “overnight”. 

As the now prevailing ‘Social-Democratic” doctrine 
completely distorts the relation of Marxism to anarchism 
on the question of the abolition of the state, it will be par- 
ticularly useful to recall a certain controversy in which 
Marx and Engels came out against the anarchists. 


2. CONTROVERSY WITH THE ANARCHISTS 


This controversy took place in 1873. Marx and Engels 
contributed articles against the Proudhonists,® ‘autonom- 
ists” or “anti-authoritarians”, to an Italian socialist an- 
nual, and it was not until 1913 that these articles appeared 
in German in Neue Zeit 3! 
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“If the political struggle of the working class as- 
sumes revolutionary forms,” wrote Marx, ridiculing the 
anarchists for their repudiation of politics, “and if the 
workers set up their revolutionary dictatorship in place 
of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, they commit the 
terrible crime of violating principles, for in order to 
satisfy their wretched, vulgar everyday needs and to 
crush the resistance of the bourgeoisie, they give the 
state a revolutionary and transient form, instead of 
laying down their arms and abolishing the state... .” 
(Neue Zeit, Vol. XXXII, 1, 1913-14, p. 40.)92 


It was solely against this kind of “abolition” of the state 
that Marx fought in refuting the anarchists! He did not 
at all oppose the view that the state would disappear when 
classes disappeared, or that it would be abolished when 
classes were abolished. What he did oppose was the propo- 
sition that the workers should renounce the use of arms, 
organised violence, that is, the state, which is to serve to 
“crush the resistance of the bourgeoisie”. 

To prevent the true meaning of his struggle against anarch- 
ism from being distorted, Marx expressly emphasised 
the “revolutionary and transient form” of the state which 
the proletariat needs. The proletariat needs the state only 
temporarily. We do not at all differ with the anarchists 
on the question of the abolition of the state as the aim. 
We maintain that, to achieve this aim, we must temporar- 
ily make use of the instruments, resources and methods 
of state power against the exploiters, just as the temporary 
dictatorship of the oppressed class is necessary for the 
abolition of classes. Marx chooses the sharpest and clear- 
est way of stating his case against the anarchists: After 
overthrowing the yoke of the capitalists, should the work- 
ers “lay down their arms”, or use them against the cap- 
italists in order to crush their resistance? But what is 
the systematic use of arms by one class against another if 
not a “transient form” of state? 

Let every Social-Democrat ask himself: Is that how he 
has been posing the question of the state in controversy 
with the anarchists? Is that how it has been posed by the 
vast majority of the official socialist parties of the Second 
International? 

Engels expounds the same ideas in much greater detail 
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and still more popularly. First of all he ridicules the mud- 
dled ideas of the Proudhonists, who called themselves 
“anti-authoritarians”, i.e., repudiated all authority, all subor- 
dination, all power. Take a factory, a railway, a ship on the 
high seas, said Engels: is it not clear that not one of these 
complex technical establishments, based on the use of ma- 
chinery and the systematic co-operation of many people, 
could function without a certain amount of subordination 
and, consequently, without a certain amount of authority 
or power? 


“...When I counter the most rabid anti-authoritar- 
ians with these arguments, the only answer they can 
give me is the following: Oh, that’s true, except that 
here it is not a question of authority with which we 
vest our delegates, but of a commission! These people 
imagine they can change a thing by changing its 
name. . 733 


Having thus shown that authority and autonomy are rel- 
ative terms, that the sphere of their application varies with 
the various phases of social development, that it is absurd 
to take them as absolutes, and adding that the sphere of 
application of machinery and large-scale production is 
Steadily expanding, Engels passes from the general discus- 
sion of authority to the question of the state. 


“Had the autonomists,” he wrote, “contented them- 
selves with saying that the social organisation of the 
future would allow authority only within the bounds 
which the conditions of production make inevitable, 
one could have come to terms with them. But they are 
blind to all facts that make authority necessary and 
they passionately fight the word. 

“Why do the anti-authoritarians not confine them- 
selves to crying out against political authority, the 
State? All socialists are agreed that the state, and with 
it political authority, will disappear as a result of the 
coming social revolution, that is, that public functions | 
will lose their political character and become mere 
administrative functions of watching over social inter- 
ests. But the anti-authoritarians demand that the po- 
litical state be abolished at one stroke, even before the 
social relations that gave birth to it have been destroyed. 
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They demand that the first act of the social revolution 
shall be the abolition of authority. 

“Have these gentlemen ever seen a revolution? A 
revolution is certainly the most authoritarian thing 
there is; it is an act whereby one part of the popula- 
tion imposes its will upon the other part by means of 
rifles, bayonets and cannon, all of which are highly 
authoritarian means. And the victorious party must 
maintain its rule by means of the tertor which its arms 
inspire in the reactionaries. Would the Paris Commune 
have lasted more than a day if it had not used the 
authority of the armed people against the bourgeoisie? 
Cannot we, on the contrary, blame it for having made 
too little use of that authority? Therefore, one of two 
things: either the anti-authoritarians don’t know what 
they are talking about, in which case they are creating 
nothing but confusion. Or they do know, and in that 
case they are betraying the cause of the proletariat. 
In either case they serve only reaction.” (P. 39.)* 


This argument touches upon questions which should be 
examined in connection with the relationship between pol- 
itics and economics during the withering away of the state 
(the next chapter is devoted to this). These questions are: 
the transformation of public functions from political into 
simple functions of administration, and the “political state”. 
This last term, one particularly liable to cause misunder- 
standing indicates the process of the withering away of 
the state: at a certain stage of this process, the state which 
is withering away may be called a non-political state. 

Again, the most remarkable thing in this argument of 
Engels is the way he states his case against the anarchists. 
Social-Democrats, claiming to be disciples of Engels, have 
argued on this subject against the anarchists millions of 
times since 1873, but they have not argued as Marxists 
could and should. The anarchist idea of the abolition of 
the state is muddled and non-revolutionary—that is how 
Engels put it. It is precisely the revolution in its rise and 
development, with its specific tasks in relation to violence, 
authority, power, the state, that the anarchists refuse to see. 

The usual criticism of anarchism by present-day Social- 
Democrats has boiled down to the purest philistine banal- 
ity: “We recognise the state, whereas the anarchists do 
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not!” Naturally, such banality cannot but repel workers 
who are at all capable of thinking and revolutionary-minded. 
What Engels says is different. He stresses that all so- 
cialists recognise that the state will disappear as a result of 
the socialist revolution. He then deals specifically with the 
question of the revolution—the very question which, as a 
rule, the Social-Democrats evade out of opportunism, leav- 
ing it, so to speak, exclusively for the anarchists “to work 
out”. And when dealing with this question, Engels takes 
the bull by the horns; he asks: should not the Commune 
have made more use of the revolutionary power of the 
state, that is. of the proletariat armed and organised as 
the ruling class? 

Prevailing official Social-Democracy usually dismissed 
the question of the concrete tasks of the proletariat in the 
revolution either with a philistine sneer, or, at best, with 
the sophistic evasion: “The future will show”. And the 
anarchists were justified in saying about such Social-Dem- 
ocrats that they were failing in their task of giving the 
workers a revolutionary education. Engels draws upon the 
experience of the last proletarian revolution precisely for 
the purpose of making a most concrete study of what 
should be done by the proletariat, and in what manner, 
in relation to both the banks and the state. 


3. LETTER TO BEBEL 


One of the most, if not the most, remarkable observa- 
tion on the state in the works of Marx and Engels is 
contained in the following passage in Engels’s letter to 
Bebel dated March 18-28, 1875. This letter, we may ob- 
serve in parenthesis, was, as far as we know, first pub- 
lished by Bebel in the second volume of his memoirs (Aus 
meinem Leben), which appeared in 1911, i.e., thirty-six 
years after the letter had been written and sent. 

Engels wrote to Bebel criticising that same draft of the 
Gotha Programme which Marx criticised in his famous let- 
ter to Bracke.» Referring specially to the question of the 
state, Engels said: 


“The free people’s state has been transformed into 
the free state. Taken in its grammatical sense, a free 
state is one where the state is free in relation to its 
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citizens, hence a state with a despotic government. The 
whole talk about the state should be dropped, espe- 
cially since the Commune, which was no longer a state 
in the proper sense of the word. The ‘people’s state’ 
has been thrown in our faces by the anarchists to the 
point of disgust, although already Marx’s book against 
Proudhon% and later the Communist Manifesto say 
plainly that with the introduction of the socialist order 
of society the state dissolves of itself (sich auflést) 
and disappears. As the state is only a transitional in- 
stitution which is used in the struggle, in the revolu- 
tion, to hold down one’s adversaries by force, it is 
sheer nonsense to talk of a ‘free people’s state’; so 
long as the proletariat still needs the state, it does not 
need it in the interests of freedom but in order to hold 
down its adversaries, and as soon as it becomes pos- 
sible to speak of freedom the state as such ceases to 
exist. We would therefore propose replacing state 
everywhere by Gemeinwesen, a good old German word 
which can very well take the place of the French word 
commune.” (Pp. 321-22 of the German original.)97 


It should be borne in mind that this letter refers to the 
party programme which Marx criticised in a letter dated 
only a few weeks later than the above (Marx's letter is 
dated May 5, 1875), and that at the time Engels was liv- 
ing with Marx in London. Consequently, when he says 
“we” in the last sentence, Engels undoubtedly, in his own 
as well as in Marx’s name, suggests to the leader of the 
German workers’ party that the word “state” be struck out 
of the programme and replaced by the word “community”. 

What a howl about “anarchism” would be raised by the 
leading lights of present- day “Marxism”, which has been 
falsified for the convenience of the opportunists, if such 
an amendment of the programme were suggested to them! 

Let them howl. This will earn them ` the praises of the 
bourgeoisie. 

And we shall go on with our work. In revising the pro- 
gramme of our Party, we must by all means take the advice 
of Engels and Marx into consideration in order to come 
nearer the truth, to restore Marxism by ridding it of dis- 
tortions, to guide the struggle of the working class for its 
emancipation more correctly. Certainly no one opposed to 
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the advice of Engels and Marx will be found among the 
Bolsheviks. The only difficulty that may perhaps arise will 
be in regard to the term. In German there are two words 
meaning “community”, of which Engels used the one 
which does not denote a single community, but their total- 
ity, a system of communities. In Russian there is no such 
word, and we may have to choose the French word “com- 
mune,” although this also has its drawbacks. 

“The Commune was no longer a state in the proper sense 
of the word”’—this is the most theoretically important 
statement Engels makes. After what has been said above, 
this statement is perfectly clear. The Commune was ceas- 
ing to be a state since it had to suppress, not the majority 
of the population, but a minority (the exploiters). It had 
smashed the bourgeois state machine. In place of a special 
coercive force the population itself came on the scene. All 
this was a departure from the state in the proper sense of 
the word. And had the Commune become firmly estab- 
lished, all traces of the state in it would have “withered 
away” of themselves; it would not have had to “abolish” 
the institutions of the state—they would have ceased to 
function as they ceased to have anything to do. 

“The ‘people’s state’ has been thrown in cur faces by the 
anarchists.” In saying this, Engels above all has in mind 
Bakunin and his attacks on the German Social-Democrats. 
Engels admits that these attacks were justified insofar as 
the “people’s state” was as much an absurdity and as much 
a departure from socialism as the “free people’s state”. 
Engels tried to put the struggle of the German Social- 
Democrats against the anarchists on the right lines, to make 
this struggle correct in principle, to rid it of opportunist 
prejudices concerning the “state”. Unfortunately, Engels’s 
letter was pigeon-holed for thirty-six years. We shall see 
farther on that, even after this letter was published, Kaut- 
sky persisted in virtually the same mistakes against which 
Engels had warned. 

Bebel replied to Engels in a letter dated September 21, 
1875, in which he wrote, among other things, that he “fully 
agreed” with Engels’s opinion of the draft programme, and 
that he had reproached Liebknecht with readiness to make 
concessions (p. 334 of the German edition of Bebel’s mem- 
oirs, Vol. II). But if we take Bebel’s pamphlet, Our Aims, 
we find there views on the state that are absolutely wrong. 
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“The state must ... be transformed from one based on class rule 
into a people's state.” (Unsere Ziele, German edition, 1886, p. 14.) 


This was printed in the ninth (the ninth!) edition of 
Bebel’s pamphlet! It is not surprising that opportunist views 
on the state, so persistently repeated, were absorbed by the 
German Social-Democrats, especially as Engels’s revolution- 
ary interpretations had been safely pigeon-holed, and all the 
conditions of life were such as to “wean” them from revo- 
lution for a long time. 


4. CRITICISM OF THE DRAFT 
OF THE ERFURT PROGRAMME 


In analysing Marxist teachings on the state, the criticism 
of the draft of the Erfurt Programme,*® sent by Engels to 
Kautsky on June 29, 1891, and published only ten years 
later in Neue Zeit, cannot be ignored; for it is with the op- 
portunist views of the Social-Democrats on questions of state 
organisation that this criticism is mainly concerned. 

We shall note in passing that Engels also makes an 
exceedingly valuable observation on economic questions, 
which shows how attentively and thoughtfully he watched 
the various changes occurring in modern capitalism, and 
how for this reason he was able to foresee to a certain 
extent the tasks of our present, the imperialist, epoch. Here 
is that observation: referring to the word “planlessness” 
(Planlosigkeit), used in the draft programme, as charac- 
teristic of capitalism, Engels wrote: 


“When we pass from joint-stock companies to trusts 
which assume control over, and monopolise, whole 
industries, it is not only private production that ceases, 
but also planlessness.” (Neue Zeit, Vol. XX, 1, 
1901-02, p. 8.) 


Here we have what is most essential in the theoretical 
appraisal of the latest phase of capitalism, i.e., imperialism, 
namely, that capitalism becomes monopoly capitalism. The 
latter must be emphasised because the erroneous bourgeois 
reformist assertion that monopoly capitalism or state- 
monopoly capitalism is no longer capitalism, but can now 
be called “state socialism” and so on, is very common. The 
trusts, of course, never provided, do not now provide, and 
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cannot provide complete planning. But however much they 
do plan, however much the capitalist magnates calculate 
in advance the volume of production on a national and 
even on an international scale, and however much they 
systematically regulate it, we still remain under capital- 
ism—at its new Stage, it is true, but still capitalism, with- 
out a doubt. The “proximity” of such capitalism to social- 
ism should serve genuine representatives of the proletariat 
as an argument proving the proximity, facility, feasibility 
and urgency of the socialist revolution, and not at all as 
an argument for tolerating the repudiation of such a rev- 
olution and the efforts to make capitalism look more at- 
tractive, something which all reformists are trying to do. 

But to return to the question of the state. In his letter 
Engels makes three particularly valuable suggestions: first, 
in regard to the republic; second, in regard to the connec- 
tion between the national question and state organisation, 
and, third, in regard to local self-government. 

In regard to the republic, Engels made this the focal 
point of his criticism of the draft of the Erfurt Programme. 
And when we recall the importance which the Erfurt 
Programme acquired for all the Social-Democrats of the 
world, and that ii became the model for the whole Second 
International, we may say without exaggeration that En- 
gels thereby criticised the opportunism of the whole Sec- 
ond International. 


“The political demands of the draft,” Engels wrote, 
“have one great fault. It lacks (Engels’s italics) pre- 
cisely what should have been said.” 


And, later on, he makes it clear that the German Consti- 
tution is, strictly speaking, a copy of the extremely reac- 
tionary Constitution of 1850, that the Reichstag is only, as 
Wilhelm Liebknecht put it, “the fig leaf of absolutism” and 
that to wish “to transform all the instruments of labour 
into common property” on the basis of a constitution which 
legalises the existence of petty states and the federation of 
petty German states is an “obvious absurdity”. 


“To touch on that is dangerous, however,” Engels 
added, knowing only too well that it was impossible 
legally to include in the programme the demand for 
a republic in Germany. But he refused to merely 
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accept this obvious consideration which satisfied “every- 
body”. He continued: “Nevertheless, somehow or other, 
the thing has to be attacked. How necessary this is is 
shown precisely at the present time by opportunism, 
which is gaining ground {einreissende) in a large sec- 
tion of the Social-Democratic press. Fearing a renewal 
of the Anti-Socialist Law, or recalling all manner of 
overhasty pronouncements made during the reign of 
that law, they now want the Party to find the present 
legal order in Germany adequate for putting through 
all Party demands by peaceful means....” 


Engels particularly stressed the fundamental fact that the 
German Social-Democrats were prompted by fear of a re- 
newal of the Anti-Socialist Law, and explicitly described it 
as opportunism; he declared that precisely because there 
was no republic and no freedom in Germany, the dreams 
of a “peaceful” path were perfectly absurd. Engels was care- 
ful not to tie his hands. He admitted that in republican or 
very free countries “one can conceive” (only “conceive’!) 
of a peaceful development towards socialism, but in Ger- 
many, he repeated, 


“in Germany, where the government is almost 
omnipotent and the Reichstag and all other represent- 
ative bodies have no real power, to advocate such a 
thing in Germany, where, moreover, there is no need 
to do so, means removing the fig leaf from absolutism 
and becoming oneself a screen for its nakedness.” 


The great majority of the official leaders of the German 
Social-Democratic Party, which pigeon-holed this advice, 
have really proved to be a screen for absolutism. 


“,.. In the long run such a policy can only lead one’s 
own party astray. They push general, abstract political 
questions into the foreground, thereby concealing the 
immediate concrete questions, which at the moment of 
the first great events, the first political crisis, automat- 
ically pose themselves. What can result from this 
except that at the decisive moment the party suddenly 
proves helpless and that uncertainty and discord on the 
most decisive issues reign in it because these issues 
have never been discussed?... 

“This forgetting of the great, the principal consider- 
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ations for the momentary interests of the day, this 
struggling and striving for the success of the moment 
regardless of later consequences, this sacrifice of the 
future of the movement for its present may be 
‘honestly’ meant, but it is and remains opportunism, 
and ‘honest?’ opportunism is perhaps the most 
dangerous of all.... d 

“If one thing is certain it is that our party and the 
working class can only come to power in the form of 
the democratic republic. This is even the specific form 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat, as the Great 
French Revolution has already shown....” 


Engels repeated here in a particularly striking form the 
fundamental idea which runs through all of Marx's works, 
namely, that the democratic republic is the nearest ap- 
proach to the dictatorship of the proletariat. For such a 
republic, without in the least abolishing the rule of capital, 
and, therefore, the oppression of the masses and the class 
struggle, inevitably leads to such an extension, develop- 
ment, unfolding and intensification of this struggle that, as 
soon as it becomes possible to meet the fundamental in- 
terests of the oppressed masses, this possibility is realised 
inevitably and solely through the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, through the leadership of those masses by the pro- 
letariat. These, too, are “forgotten words” of Marxism for 
the whole of the Second International, and the fact that 
they have been forgotten was demonstrated with particular 
vividness by the history of the Menshevik Party during the 
first six months of the Russian revolution of 1917. 

On the subject of a federal republic, in connection with 
the national composition of the population, Engels wrote: 


“What should take the place of present-day Germany 
{with its reactionary monarchical Constitution and its 
equally reactionary division into petty states, a division 
which perpetuates all the specific features of ‘Prussian- 
ism’ instead of dissolving them in Germany as a 
whole]? In my view, the proletariat can only use the 
form of the one and indivisible republic. In the gigantic 
territory of the United States, a federal republic is still, 
on the whole, a necessity, although in the Eastern 
states it is already becoming a hindrance. It would be 
a step forward in Britain where the two islands are 
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peopled by four nations and in spite of a single Par- 
liament three different systems of legislation already 
exist side by side. In little Switzerland, it has long been 
a hindrance, tolerable only because Switzerland is 
content to be a purely passive member of the European 
state system. For Germany, federalisation on the Swiss 
model would be an enormous step backward. Two 
points distinguish a union state from a completely 
unified state: first, that each member state, each canton, 
has its own civil and criminal legislative and judicial 
system, and, second, that alongside a popular chamber 
there is also a federal chamber in which each canton, 
whether large or small, votes as such.” In Germany, 
the union state is the transition to the completely 
unified state, and the “revolution from above” of 1866 
and 1870 must not be reversed but supplemented by a 
“movement from below”. 


Far from being indifferent to the forms of state, Engels, 
on the contrary, tried to analyse the transitional forms 
with the utmost thoroughness in order to establish, in 
accordance with the concrete historical peculiarities of 
each particular case, from what and to what the given tran- 
sitional form is passing. 

Approaching the matter from the standpoint of the prole- 
tariat and the proletarian revolution, Engels, like Marx, 
upheld democratic centralism, the republic—one and indi- 
visible. He regarded the federal republic either as an excep- 
tion and a hindrance to development, or as a transition 
from a monarchy to a centralised republic, as a “step for- 
ward” under certain special conditions. And among these 
special conditions, he puts the national question to the fore. 

Although mercilessly criticising the reactionary nature of 
small states, and the screening of this by the national ques- 
tion in certain concrete cases, Engels, like Marx, never 
betrayed the slightest desire to brush aside the national 
question—a desire of which the Dutch and Polish Marxists, 
who proceed from their perfectly justified opposition to the 
narrow philistine nationalism of “their” little states, are 
often guilty. 

Even in regard to Britain, where geographical conditions, 
a common language and the history of many centuries 
would seem to have “put an end” to the national question in 
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the various small divisions of the country—even in regard 
to that country, Engels reckoned with the plain fact that 
the national question was not yet a thing of the past, and 
recognised in consequence that the establishment of a 
federal republic would be a “step forward”. Of course, there 
is not the slightest hint here of Engels abandoning the 
criticism of the shortcomings of a federal republic or re- 
nouncing the most determined advocacy of, and struggle 
for, a unified and centralised democratic republic. 

But Engels did not at all mean democratic centralism in 
the bureaucratic sense in which this term is used by bour- 
geois and petty-bourgeois ideologists, the anarchists among 
the latter. His idea of centralism did not in the least pre- 
clude such broad local self-government as would combine 
the voluntary defence of the unity of the state by the 
“communes” and districts, and the complete elimination of 
all bureaucratic practices and all “ordering” from above. 
Carrying forward the programme views of Marxism on the 
state, Engels wrote: 


“So, then, a unified republic—but not in the sense of 
the present French Republic, which is nothing but the 
Empire established in 1798 without the Emperor. From 
1792 to 1798 each French department, each commune 
{Gemeinde}, enjoyed complete self-government on the 
American model, and this is what we too must have. 
How self-government is to be organised and how we 
can manage without a bureaucracy has been shown to 
us by America and the first French Republic, and is 
being shown even today by Australia, Canada and the 
other English colonies. And a provincial (regional) and 
communal self-government of this type is far freer than, 
for instance, Swiss federalism, under which, it is true, 
the canton is very independent in relation to the Bund 
[ie., the federated state as a whole], but is also inde- 
pendent in relation to the district (Bezirk) and the 
commune. The cantonal governments appoint the 
district governors {Bezirksstatthalter) and prefects— 
which is unknown in English-speaking countries and 
which we want to abolish here as resolutely in the 
future as the Prussian Landrate and Regierungsrate” 
(commissioners, district police chiefs, governors, and 
in general all officials appointed from above). Accord- 
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ingly, Engels proposes the following wording for the 
self-government clause in the programme: “Complete 
self-government for the provinces (gubernias or re- 
gions), districts and communes through officials elected 
by universal suffrage. The abolition of all local and 
provincial authorities appointed by the state.” 


I have already had occasion to point out—in Pravda“ 
(No. 68, May 28, 1917),* which was suppressed by the 
government of Kerensky and other “socialist” Ministers— 
how on this point (of course, not on this point alone by any 
means) our pseudo-socialist representatives of pseudo- 
revolutionary pseudo-democracy have made glaring depar- 
tures from democracy. Naturally, people who have bound 
themselves by a “coalition” to the imperialist bourgeoisie 
have remained deaf to this criticism. 

It is extremely important to note that Engels, armed with 
facts, disproved by a most precise example the prejudice 
which is very widespread, particularly among petty-bour- 
geois democrats, that a federal republic necessarily means 
a greater amount of freedom than a centralised republic. 
This is wrong. It is disproved by the facts cited by Engels 
regarding the centralised French Republic of 1792-98 and 
the federal Swiss Republic. The really democratic central- 
ised republic gave more freedom than the federal republic. 
In other words, the greatest amount of local, regional and 
other freedom known in history was accorded by a 
centralised and not by a federal republic. 

Insufficient attention has been and is being paid in our 
Party propaganda and agitation to this fact, as, indeed, to 
the whole question of the federal and the centralised repub- 
lic and local self-government. 


5. THE 1891 PREFACE TO MARX'S 
THE CIVIL WAR IN FRANCE 


In his preface to the third edition of The Civil War in 
France (this preface is dated March 18, 1891, and was 
originally published in Neue Zeit), Engels, in addition to 
some interesting incidental remarks on questions concern- 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 24, pp. 536-38—Ed. 
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ing the altitude towards the state, gave a remarkably vivid 
summary of the lessons of the Commune.“! This summary, 
made more profound by the entire experience of the twenty 
years that separated the author from the Commune, and 
directed expressly against the “superstitious belief in the 
state” so widespread in Germany, may justly be called the 
last word of Marxism on the question under consideration. 


In France, Engels observed, the workers emerged 
with arms from every revolution; “therefore the 
disarming of the workers was the first commandment 
for the bourgeois, who were at the helm of the state. 
Hence, after every revolution won by the workers, a 
new struggle, ending with the defeat of the workers”. 


This summary of the experience of bourgeois revolutions 
is as concise as it is expressive. The essence of the matter— 
among other things, on the question of the state (has the 
oppressed class arms?)—is here remarkably well grasped. 
It is precisely this essence that is most often evaded both 
by professors influenced by bourgeois ideology, and by 
petty-bourgeois democrats. In the Russian Revolution of 
1917, the honour (Cavaignac honour) of blabbing this 
secret of bourgeois revolutions fell to the Menshevik, would- 
be Marxist, Tsereteli. In his “historic” speech of June 11, 
Tsereteli blurted out that the bourgeoisie were determined 
to disarm the Petrograd workers—presenting, of course, 
this decision as his own, and as a necessity for the “state” 
in general!”2 

Tsereteli’s historic speech of June 11 will, of course, serve 
every historian of the revolution of 1917 as a graphic illus- 
tration of how the Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik 
bloc, led by Mr. Tsereteli, deserted to the bourgeoisie 
against the revolutionary proletariat. 

Another incidental remark of Engels’s, also connected 
with the question of the state, deals wiih religion. It is well 
known that the German Social-Democrats, as they degen- 
erated and became increasingly opportunist, slipped more 
and more frequently into the philistine misinterpretation 
of the celebrated formula: “Religion is to be declared a 
private matter.” That is, this formula was twisted to mean 
that religion was a private matter even for the party of the 
revolutionary proletariat!! It was against this complete 
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betrayal of the revolutionary programme of the proletariat 
that Engels vigorously protested. In 1891 he saw only the 
very feeble beginnings of opportunism in his party, and, 
therefore, he expressed himself with extreme caution: 


“As almost only workers, or recognised representa- 
tives of the workers, sat in the Commune, its decisions 
bore a decidedly proletarian character. Either they 
decreed reforms which the republican bourgeoisie had 
failed to pass solely out of cowardice, but which pro- 
vided a necessary basis for the free aclivity of the 
working class—such as the realisation of the principle 
that in relation to the state religion is a purely private 
matter—or the Commune promulgated decrees which 
were in the direct interest of the working class and in 
part cut deeply into the old order of society.” 


Engels deliberately emphasised the words “in relation to 
the state”, as a straight thrust at German opportunism, 
which had declared religion to be a private matter in rela- 
tion to the party, thus degrading the party of the revolu- 
tionary proletariat to the level of the most vulgar “‘free- 
thinking” philistinism, which is prepared to allow a non- 
denominational status, but which renounces the party 
struggle against the opium of religion which stupefies the 
people. 

The future historian of the German Social-Democrats, in 
tracing the roots of their shameful bankruptcy in 1914, will 
find a fair amount of interesting material on this question, 
beginning with the evasive declarations in the articles of the 
party’s ideological leader, Kautsky, which throw the door 
wide open to opportunism, and ending with the attitude of 
the party towards the “Los-von-Kirche-Bewegung” (the 
“Leave-the-Church” movement) in 1913.43 

But let us see how, twenty years after the Commune, 
Engels summed up its lessons for the fighting proletariat. 

Here are the lessons to which Engels attached prime 
importance: 


“...It was precisely the oppressing power of the 
former centralised government, army, political police, 
bureaucracy, which Napoleon had created in 1798 and 
which every new government had since then taken 
over as a welcome instrument and used against its 
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opponents—it was this power which was to fall every- 
where, just as it had fallen in Paris. 

“From the very outset the Commune had to recognise 
that the working class, once in power, could not go on 
managing with the old state machine; that in order not 
to lose again its only just gained supremacy, this 
working class must, on the one hand, do away with all 
the old machinery of oppression previously used 
against it itself, and, on the other, safeguard itself 
against its own deputies and officials, by declaring 
them all, without exception, subject to recall at any 
time. ...” 


Engels emphasised once again that not only under a mon- 
archy, but also in a democratic republic the state remains 
a state, ie. it retains its fundamental distinguishing 
feature of transforming the officials, the “servants of 
society”, its organs, into the masters of society. 


“Against this transformation of the state and the 
organs of the state from servants of society into 
masters of society—an inevitable transformation in all 
previous states—the Commune used two infallible 
means. In the first place, it filled all posts—administra- . 
tive, judicial and educational—by election on the basis 
of universal suffrage of all concerned, subject to recall 
at any time by the electors. And, in the second place, 
it paid all officials, high or low, only the wages received 
by other workers. The highest salary paid by the 
Commune to anyone was 6,000 francs.* In this way 
a dependable barrier to place-hunting and careerism 
was set up, even apart from the binding mandates to 
delegates to representative bodies, which were added 
besides. ...” 


Engels here approached the interesting boundary line at 
which consistent democracy, on the one hand, is trans- 
formed into socialism and, on the other, demands socialism. 


* Nominally about 2,400 rubles or, according to the present rate of 
exchange, about 6,000 rubles. The action of those Bolsheviks who pro- 
pose that a salary of 9,000 rubles be paid to members of. municipal 
councils, for instance, instead of a maximum salary of 6,000 rubles— 
quite an adequate sum—throughout the state, is inexcusable.“ 
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For, in order to abolish the state, it is necessary to convert 
the functions of the civil service into the simple operations 
of control and accounting that are within the scope and 
ability of the vast majority of the population, and, subse- 
quently, of every single individual. And if careerism is to 
be abolished completely, it must be made impossible for 
“honourable” though profitless posts in the Civil Service to 
be used as a springboard to highly lucrative posts in banks 
or joint-stock companies, as constantly happens in all the 
freest capitalist countries. 

Engels, however, did not make the mistake some Marxists 
make in dealing, for example, with the question of the right 
of nations to self-determination, when they argue that it is 
impossible under capitalism and will be superfluous under 
socialism. This seemingly clever but actually incorrect state- 
ment might be made in regard to any democratic institu- 
tion, including moderate salaries for officials, because fully 
consistent democracy is impossible under capitalism, and 
under socialism all democracy will wither away. 

This is a sophism like the old joke about a man becom- 
ing bald by losing one more hair. 

To develop democracy to the utmost, to find the forms 
for this development, to test them by practice, and so forth 
—all this is one of the component tasks of the struggle for 
the social revolution. Taken separately, no kind of demo- 
cracy will bring socialism. But in actual life democracy will 
never be “taken separately”; it will be “taken together” with 
other things, it will exert its influence on economic life as 
well, will stimulate ifs transformation; and in its turn it will 
be influenced by economic development, and so on. This is 
the dialectics of living history. 

Engels continued: 


“.. This shattering (Sprengung) of the former state 
power and its replacement by a new and truly demo- 
cratic one is described in detail in the third section of 
The Civil War. But it was necessary to touch briefly 
here once more on some of its features, because in 
Germany particularly the superstitious belief in the 
State has passed from philosophy into the general 
consciousness of the bourgeoisie and even of many 
workers. According to the philosophical conception, 
the state is the ‘realisation of the idea’, or the Kingdom 
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of God on earth, translated into philosophical terms, 
the sphere in which eternal truth and justice are, or 
should be, realised. And from this follows a supersti- 
tious reverence for the state and everything connected 
with it, which takes root the more readily since people 
are accustomed from childhood to imagine that the 
affairs and interests common to the whole of society 
could not be looked after other than as they have been 
looked after in the past, that is, through the state and 
its lucratively positioned officials. And people think 
they have taken quite an extraordinarily bold step 
forward when they have rid themselves of belief in 
hereditary monarchy and swear by the democratic re- 
public. In reality, however, the state is nothing but a 
machine for the oppression of one class by another, and 
indeed in the democratic republic no less than in the 
monarchy. And at best it is an evil inherited by the 
proletariat after its victorious struggle for class suprem- 
acy, whose worst sides the victorious proletariat will 
have to lop off as speedily as possible, just as the 
Commune had to, until a generation reared in new, 
free social conditions is able to discard the entire lum- 
ber of the state.” 


Engels warned the Germans not to forget the principles 
of socialism with regard to the state in general in connec- 
tion with the substitution of a republic for the monarchy. 
His warnings now read like a veritable lesson to the Tsere- 
telis and Chernovs, who in their “coalition” practice have 
revealed a superstitious belief in, and a superstitious 
reverence for, the state! 

Two more remarks. 1. Engels’s statement that in a demo- 
cratic republic, “no less” than in a monarchy, the state re- 
mains a “machine for the oppression of one class by 
another” by no means signifies that the form of oppression 
makes no difference to the proletariat, as some anarchists 
“teach”. A wider, freer and more open form of the class 
struggle and of class oppression vastly assists the proletariat 
in its struggle for the abolition of classes in general. 

2. Why will only a new generation be able to discard the 
entire lumber of the state? This question is bound up with 
that of overcoming democracy, with which we shall deal 
now. 
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6. ENGELS ON THE OVERCOMING OF DEMOCRACY 


Engels came to express his views on this subject when 
establishing that the term “Social-Democrat” was scientif- 
ically wrong. 

In a preface to an edition of his articles of the seventies 
on various subjects, mostly on “international” questions 
(Internationales aus dem Volkstaat*), dated January 3, 
1894, i.e., written a year and a half before his death, Engels 
wrote that in all his articles he used the word “Commu- 
nist”, and not “Social-Democrat”, because at that time the 
Proudhonists in France and thé Lassalleans in Germany 
called themselves Social-Democrats. 


“|, .For Marx and myself,” continued Engels, “it was 
therefore absolutely impossible to use such a loose 
term to characterise our special point of view. Today 
things are different, and the word (“Social-Democrat”) 
may perhaps pass muster [mag passieren), inexact 
{unpassend, unsuitable) though it still is for a party 
whose economic programme is not merely socialist in 
gencral, but downright communist, and whose ultimate 
political aim is to overcome the whole state and, con- 
sequently, democracy as well. The names of real 
(Engels’s italics) political parties, however, are never 
wholly appropriate; the party develops while the name 
stays.” 


The dialectician Engels remained true to dialectics to the 
end of his days. Marx and I, he said, had a splendid, 
scientifically exact name for the party, but there was no 
real party, i.e., no mass proletarian party. Now (at the end 
of the nineteenth century) there was a real party, but its 
name was scientifically wrong. Never mind, it would “pass 
muster”, so long as the party developed, so long as the scien- 
tific inaccuracy of its name was not hidden from it and 
did not hinder its development in the right direction! 

Perhaps some wit would console us Bolsheviks in the 
manner of Engels: we have a real party, it is developing 
splendidly; even such a meaningless and ugly term as “Bol- 
shevik” will “pass muster”, although it expresses nothing 
whatever but the purely accidental fact that at the Brussels- 
London Congress of 1903 we were in the majority. 


* On International Topics from “The People's State”.—Ed. 
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Perhaps now that the persecution of our Party by republi- 
cans and “revolutionary” petty-bourgeois democrats in July 
and August has earned the name “Bolshevik” such univer- 
sal respect, now that, in addition, this persecution marks 
the tremendous historical progress our Party has made in 
its real development—perhaps now even I might hesitate to 
insist on the suggestion I made in April to change the name 
of our Party. Perhaps I would propose a “compromise” to 
my comrades, namely, to call ourselves the Communist 
Party, but to retain the word “Bolsheviks” in brackets. 

But the question of the name of the Party is incom- 
parably less important than the question of the attitude of 
the revolutionary proletariat to the state. 

In the usual arguments about the state, the mistake is 
constantly made against which Engels warned and which 
we have in passing indicated above, namely, it is constantly 
forgotten that the abolition of the state means also the 
abolition of democracy: that the withering away of the 
state means the withering away of democracy. 

At first sight this assertion seems exceedingly strange and 
incomprehensible; indeed, someone may even suspect us of 
expecting the advent of a system of society in which the 
principle of subordination of the minority to the majority 
will not be observed—for democracy means the recognition 
of this very principle. 

No, democracy is not identical with the subordination of 
the minority to the majority. Democracy is a state which 
recognises the subordination of the minority to the major- 
ity, i.e., an organisation for the systematic use of force by 
one class against another, by one section of the population 
against another. 

We set ourselves the ultimate aim of abolishing the state, 
i.e., all organised and systematic violence, all use of violence 
against people in general. We do not expect the advent of a 
system of society in which the principle of subordination of 
the minority to the majority will not be observed. In striv- 
ing for socialism, however, we are convinced that it will 
develop into communism and, therefore, that the need for 
violence against people in general, for the subordination of 
one man to another, and of one section of the population 
to another, will vanish altogether since people will become 
accustomed to observing the elementary conditions of social 
life without violence and without subordination. 
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In order to emphasise this element of habit, Engels 
speaks of a new generation, “reared in new, free social 
conditions”, which will “be able to discard the entire lum- 
ber of the state”’—of any state, including the democratic- 
republican state. 

In order to explain this, it is necessary to analyse the 
economic basis of the withering away of the state. 


CHAPTER V 


THE ECONOMIC BASIS 
OF THE WITHERING AWAY OF THE STATE 


Marx explains this question most thoroughly in his Cri- 
tique of the Gotha Programme (letter to Bracke, May 5, 
1875, which was not published until 1891 when it was 
printed in Neue Zeit, Vol. IX, 1, and which has appeared in 
Russian in a special edition). The polemical part of this 
remarkable work, which contains a criticism of Lassallean- 
ism, has, so to speak, overshadowed its positive part, name- 
ly, the analysis of the connection between the development 
of communism and the withering away of the state. 


1. PRESENTATION OF THE QUESTION 
BY MARX 


From a superficial comparison of Marx's letter to 
Bracke of May 5, 1875, with Engels’s letter to Bebel of 
March 28, 1875, which we examined above, it might appear 
that Marx was much more of a “champion of the state” 
than Engels, and that the difference of opinion between 
the two writers on the question of the state was very con- 
siderable. 

Engels suggested to Bebel that all chatter about the state 
be dropped altogether, that the word “state” be elimi- 
nated from the programme altogether and the word “com- 
munity” substituted for it. Engels even declared that the 
Commune was no longer a state in the proper sense of the 
word. Yet Marx even spoke of the “future state in com- 
munist society”, i.e., he would seem to recognise the need 
for the state even under communism. 
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But such a view would be fundamentally wrong. A closer 
examination shows that Marx’s and Engels’s views on the 
state and its withering away were completely identical, and 
that Marx’s expression quoted above refers to the state in 
the process of withering away. 

Clearly there can be no question of specifying the mo- 
ment of the future “withering away”, the more so since 
it will obviously be a lengthy process. The apparent differ- 
ence between Marx and Engels is due to the fact that they 
dealt with different subjects and pursued different aims. 
Engels set out to show Bebel graphically, sharply and in 
broad outline the utter absurdity of the current prejudices 
concerning the state (shared to no small degree by Las- 
salle). Marx only touched upon this question in passing, 
being interested in another subject, namely, the develop- 
ment of communist society. 

The whole theory of Marx is the application of the 
theory of development—in its most consistent, complete, 
considered and pithy form—to modern capitalism, Natu- 
rally, Marx was faced with the problem of applying this 
theory both to the forthcoming collapse of capitalism and to 
the future development of future communism. 

On the basis of what facts, then, can the question of the 
future development of future communism be dealt with? 

On the basis of the fact that it has its origin in capital- 
ism, that it develops historically from capitalism, that it is 
the result of the action of a social force to which capitalism 
gave birth. There is no trace of an attempt on Marx’s part 
to make up a utopia, to indulge in idle guess-work about 
what cannot be known. Marx treated the question of com- 
munism in the same way as a naturalist would treat the 
question of the development of, say, a new biological 
variety, once he knew that it had originated in such and 
such a way and was changing in such and such a definite 
direction. 

To begin with, Marx brushed aside the confusion the 
Gotha Programme brought into the question of the rela- 
tionship between state and society. He wrote: 


“‘Present-day society’ is capitalist society, which 
exists in all civilised countries, being more or less free 
from medieval admixture, more or less modified by 
the particular historical development of each country, 
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more or less developed. On the other hand, the ‘pres- 
ent-day state’ changes with a country’s frontier. It is 
different in the Prusso-German Empire from what it 
is in Switzerland, and different in England from what 
it is in the United States. ‘The present-day state’ is, 
therefore, a fiction. 

“Nevertheless, the different states of the different 
civilised countries, in spite of their motley diversity of 
form, all have this in common, that they are based on 
modern bourgeois society, only one more or less capi- 
talistically developed. They have, therefore, also cer- 
tain essential characteristics in common. In this sense 
it is possible to speak of the ‘present-day state’, in 
contrast with the future, in which its present root, 
bourgeois society, will have died off. 

“The question then arises: what transformation will 
the state undergo in communist society? In other 
words, what social functions will remain in existence 
there that are analogous to present state functions? 
This question can only be answered scientifically, and 
one does not get a flea-hop nearer to the problem by 
a thousandfold combination of the word people with 
the word state.”47 


After thus ridiculing all talk about a “people's state”, 


Marx formulated the question and gave warning, as it 
were, that those seeking a scientific answer to it should 
use only firmly-established scientific data. 


The first fact that has been established most accurately 


by the whole theory of development, by science as a 
whole—a fact that was ignored by the utopians, and is 
ignored by the present-day opportunists, who are afraid of 
the socialist revolution—is that, historically, there must 
undoubtedly be a special stage, or a special phase, of tran- 
sition from capitalism to communism. 
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2. THE TRANSITION FROM CAPITALISM 
TO COMMUNISM 


Marx continued: 


“Between capitalist and communist society lies the 
period of the revolutionary transformation of the one 
into the other. Corresponding to this is also a political 


transition period in which the state can be nothing 
but the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat.” 


Marx bases this conclusion on an analysis of the role 
played by the proletariat in modern capitalist society, on 
the data concerning the development of this society, and 
on the irreconcilability of the antagonistic interests of the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 

Previously the question was put as follows: to achieve its 
emancipation, the proletariat must overthrow the bour- 
geoisie, win political power and establish its revolutionary 
dictatorship. 

Now the question is put somewhat differently: the tran- 
sition from capitalist society—which is developing towards 
communism—to communist society is impossible without 
a “political transition period”, and the state in this period 
can only be the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat. 

What, then, is the relation of this dictatorship to democ- 
racy? 

We have seen that the Communist Manifesto simply 
places side by side the two concepts: “to raise the prole- 
tariat to the position of the ruling class” and “to win the 
battle of democracy”. On the basis of all that has been 
said above, it is possible to determine more precisely how 
democracy changes in the transition from capitalism to 
communism. 

In capitalist society, providing it develops under the most 
favourable conditions, we have a more or less complete 
democracy in the democratic republic. But this democracy 
is always hemmed in by the narrow limits set by capitalist 
exploitation, and consequently always remains, in effect, a 
democracy for the minority, only for the propertied classes, 
only for the rich. Freedom in capitalist society always re- 
mains about the same as it was in the ancient Greek repub- 
lics: freedom for the slave-owners. Owing to the conditions 
of capitalist exploitation, the modern wage slaves are so 
crushed by want and poverty that “they cannot be bothered 
with democracy”, “cannot be bothered with politics”; in 
the ordinary, peaceful course of events, the majority of the 
population is debarred from participation in public and 
political life. 

The correctness of this statement is perhaps most clearly 
confirmed by Germany, because constitutional legality 
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steadily endured there for a remarkably long time—nearly 
half a century (1871-1914)—and during this period the 
Social-Democrats were able to achieve far more than in 
other countries in the way of “utilising legality”, and or- 
ganised a larger proportion of the workers into a political 
party than anywhere else in the world. 

What is this largest proportion of politically conscious 
and active wage slaves that has so far been recorded in 
capitalist society? One million members of the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party—out of fifteen million wage-workers! Three 
million organised in trade unions—out of fifteen million! 

Democracy for an insignificant minority, democracy for 
the rich—that is the democracy of capitalist society. If we 
look more closely into the machinery of capitalist democ- 
racy, we see everywhere, in the ‘“petty’—supposedly 
petty—details of the suffrage (residential qualification, 
exclusion of women, etc.), in the technique of the 
representative institutions, in the actual obstacles to 
the right of assembly (public buildings are not for 
“paupers”!), in the purely capitalist organisation of the 
daily press, etc., etc-—we see restriction after restriction 
upon democracy. These restrictions, exceptions, exclusions, 
obstacles for the poor seem slight, especially in the eyes 
of one who has never known want himself and has never 
been in close contact with the oppressed classes in their 
mass life (and nine out of ten, if not ninety-nine out of a 
hundred, bourgeois publicists and politicians come under 
this category); but in their sum total these restrictions 
exclude and squeeze out the poor from politics, from active 
participation in democracy. 

Marx grasped this essence of capitalist democracy splen- 
didly when, in analysing the experience of the Commune, 
he said that the oppressed are allowed once every few years 
to decide which particular representatives of the oppres- 
sing class shall represent and repress them in parliament!* 

But from this capitalist democracy—that is inevitably 
narrow and stealthily pushes aside the poor, and is there- 
fore hypocritical and false through and through—forward 
development does not proceed simply, directly and smooth- 
ly, towards “greater and greater democracy”, as the liberal 
professors and petty-bourgevis opportunists would have us 
believe. No, forward development, i.e., development towards 
communism, proceeds through the dictatorship of the 
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proletariat, and cannot do otherwise, for the resistance of 
the capitalist exploiters cannot be broken by anyone else 
or in any other way. 

And the dictatorship of the proletariat, i.e., the organisa- 
tion of the vanguard of the oppressed as the ruling class 
for the purpose of suppressing the oppressors, cannot 
result merely in an expansion of democracy. Simultaneously 
with an immense expansion of democracy, which for the 
first time becomes democracy for the poor, democracy for 
the people, and not democracy for the money-bags, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat imposes a series of restric- 
tions on the freedom of the oppressors, the exploitérs, 
the capitalists. We must suppress them in order to free 
humanity from wage slavery, their resistance must be 
crushed by force; it is clear that there is no freedom and 
no democracy where there is suppression and where there 
is violence. 

Engels expressed this splendidly in his letter to Bebel 
when he said, as the reader will remember, that “the prole- 
tariat needs the state, not in the interests of freedom but 
in order to hold down its adversaries, and as soon as it 
becomes possible to speak of freedom the state as such 
ceases to exist”. 

Democracy for the vast majority of the people, and sup- 
pression by force, i.e., exclusion from democracy, of the 
exploiters and oppressors of the people—this is the change 
democracy undergoes during the transition from capitalism 
to communism. 

Only in communist society, when the resistance of the 
capitalists has been completely crushed, when the capitalists 
have disappeared, when there are no classes (i.e., when 
there is no distinction between the members of society as 
regards their relation to the social means of production), 
only then “the state ... ceases to exist”, and “it becomes 
possible to speak of freedom”. Only then will a truly 
complete democracy become possible and be realised, a 
democracy without any exceptions whatever. And only then 
will democracy begin to wither away, owing to the simple 
fact that, freed from capitalist slavery, from the untold 
horrors, savagery, absurdities and infamies of capitalist 
exploitation, people will gradually become accustomed to 
observing the elementary rules of social intercourse that 
have been known for centuries and repeated for thousands 
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of years in all copybook maxims. They will become ac- 
customed to observing them without force, without coer- 
cion, without subordination, without the special apparatus 
for coercion called the state. 

The expression “the state withers away” is very well 
chosen, for it indicates both the gradual and the sponta- 
neous nature of the process. Only habit can, and undoubt- 
edly will, have such an effect; for we see around us on 
millions of occasions how readily people become accus- 
tomed to observing the necessary rules of social intercourse 
when there is no exploitation, when there is nothing that 
arouses indignation, evokes protest and revolt, and creates 
the need for suppression. 

And so in capitalist society we have a democracy that 
is curtailed, wretched, false, a democracy only for the rich, 
for the minority. The dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
period of transilion to communism, will for the first time 
create democracy for the people, for the majority, along 
with the necessary suppression of the exploiters, of the 
minority. Communism alone is capable of providing really 
complete democracy, and the more complete it is, the 
sooner it will become unnecessary and wither away of its 
own accord. 

In other words, under capitalism we have the state in 
the proper sense of the word, that is, a special machine 
for the suppression of one class by another, and, what is 
more, of the majority by the minority. Naturally, to be 
successful, such an undertaking as the systematic suppres- 
sion of the exploited majority by the exploiting minority 
calls for the utmost ferocity and savagery in the matter of 
suppressing, it calls for seas of blood, through which 
mankind is actually wading its way in slavery, serfdom 
and wage-labour. 

Furthermore, during the transition from capitalism to 
communism suppression is still necessary, but it is now the 
suppression of the exploiting minority by the exploited 
majority. A special apparatus, a special machine for sup- 
pression, the “state”, is still necessary, but this is now a 
transitional state. It is no longer a state in the proper sense 
of the word; for the suppression of the minority of exploit- 
ers by the majority of the wage slaves of yesterday is com- 
paratively so easy, simple and natural a task that it will 
entail far less bloodshed than the suppression of the risings 
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of slaves, serfs or wage-labourers, and it will cost mankind 
far less. And it is compatible with the extension of democ- 
racy to such an overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion that the need for a special machine of suppression will 
begin to disappear. Naturally, the exploiters are unable to 
suppress the people without a highly complex machine for 
performing this task, but the people can suppress the 
exploiters even with a very simple “machine”, almost with- 
out a “machine”, without a special apparatus, by the simple 
organisation of the armed people (such as the Soviets of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, we would remark, run- 
ning ahead). 

Lastly, only communism makes the state absolutely 
unnecessary, for there is nobody to be suppressed—‘no- 
body” in the sense of a class, of a systematic struggle 
against a definite section of the population. We are not 
utopians, and do not in the least deny the possibility and 
inevitability of excesses on the part of individual persons, 
or the need to stop such excesses. In the first place, how- 
ever, no special machine, no special apparalus of suppres- 
sion, is needed for this; this will be done by the armed 
people themselves, as simply and as readily as any crowd 
of civilised people, even in modern society, interferes to 
put a stop to a scuffle or to prevent a woman from being 
assaulted. And, secondly, we know that the fundamental 
social cause of excesses, which consist in the violation of 
the rules of social intercourse, is the exploitation of the 
people, their want and their poverty. With the removal 
of this chief cause, excesses will inevitably begin to “wither 
away”. We do not know how quickly and in what succes- 
sion, but we do know they will wither away. With their 
withering away the state will also wither away. 

Without building utopias, Marx defined more fully what 
can be defined now regarding this future, namely, the dif- 
ference between the lower and higher phases (levels, stages) 
of communist society. 


3. THE FIRST PHASE OF COMMUNIST SOCIETY 


In the Critique of the Gotha Programme, Marx goes into 
detail to disprove Lassalle’s idea that under socialism the 
worker will receive the “undiminished” or “full product of 
his labour”. Marx shows that from the whole of the social 
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labour of society there must be deducted a reserve fund, a 
fund for the expansion of production, a found for the 
replacement of the “wear and tear” of machinery, and so on. 
Then, from the means of consumption must be deducted 
a fund for administrative expenses, for schools, hospitals, 
old people’s homes, and so on. 

Instead of Lassalle’s hazy, obscure, general phrase (“the 
full product of his labour to the worker”), Marx makes a 
sober estimate of exactly how socialist socicty will have 
to manage its affairs. Marx proceeds to make a concrete 
analysis of the conditions of life of a society in which there 
will be no capitalism, and says: 


“What we have to deal with here [in analysing the 
programme of the workers’ party) is a communist 
society, not as it has developed on its own foundations, 
but, on the contrary, just as it emerges from capitalist 
society; which is, therefore, in every respect, eco- 
nomically, morally and intellectually, still stamped with 
the birthmarks of the old society from whose womb 
it comes.” 


It is this communist society, which has just emerged into 
the light of day out of the womb of capitalism and which 
is in every respect stamped with the birthmarks of the 
old society, that Marx terms the “first”, or lower, phase 
of communist society. 

The means of production are no longer the private prop- 
erty of individuals. The means of production belong to the 
whole of society. Every member of society, performing a cer- 
tain part of the socially-necessary work, receives a certificate 
from society to the effect that he has done a certain amount 
of work. And with this certificate he receives from the pub- 
lic store of consumer goods a corresponding quantity of 
products. After a deduction is made of the amount of labour 
which goes to the public fund, every worker, therefore, 
receives from society as much as he has given to it. 

“Equality” apparently reigns supreme. 

But when Lassalle, having in view such a social order 
(usually called socialism, but termed by Marx the first 
phase of communism), says that this is “equitable distribu- 
tion”, that this is “the equal right of all to an equal product 
of labour”, Lassalle is mistaken and Marx exposes the 
mistake. 
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“Hence, the equal right,” says Marx, in this case still 
certainly conforms to “bourgeois law”, which, like all law, 
implies inequality. All law is an application of an equal 
measure to different people who in fact are not alike, are 
not equal to one another. That is why the “equal right” is 
a violation of equality and an injustice. In fact, everyone, 
having performed as much social labour as another, re- 
ceives an equal share of the social product (after the above- 
mentioned deductions). 

But people are not alike: one is strong, another is weak; 
one is married, another is not; one has more children, an- 
other has less, and so on. And the conclusion Marx draws 
is: 


“With an equal performance of labour, and hence 
an equal share in the social consumption fund, one 
will in fact receive more than another, one will be 
richer than another, and so on. To avoid all these 
defects, the right would have to be unequal rather than 
equal.” 


The first phase of communism, therefore, cannot yet 
provide justice and equality: differences, and unjust dif- 
ferences, in wealth will still persist, but the exploitation of 
man by man will have become impossible because it will 
be impossible to seize the means of production—the facto- 
ries, machines, land, etc.—and make them private property. 
In smashing Lassalle’s petty-bourgeois, vague phrases about 
“equality” and “justice” in general, Marx shows the course 
of development of communist society, which is compelled 
to abolish at first only the “injustice” of the means of 
production seized by individuals, and which is unable 
at once to eliminate the other injustice, which consists 
in the distribution of consumer goods “according to 
the amount of labour performed” (and not according to 
needs). 

The vulgar economists, including the bourgeois profes- 
sors and “our” Tugan, constantly reproach the socialists 
with forgetting the inequality of people and with “dream- 
ing” of eliminating this inequality. Such a reproach, as 
we sce, only proves the extreme ignorance of the bourgeois 
ideologists. 

Marx not only most scrupulously takes account of the 
inevitable inequality of men, but he also takes into account 
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the fact that the mere conversion of the means of produc- 
tion into the common property of the whole of society 
(commonly called “socialism”) does not remove the defects 
of distribution and the inequality of “bourgeois law”, 
which continues to prevail so long as products are divided 
“according to the amount of labour performed”. Continuing, 
Marx says: 


“But these defects are inevitable in the first phase 
of communist society as it is when it has just emerged, 
after prolonged birth pangs, from capitalist society. 
Law can never be higher than the economic structure 
of society and its cultural development conditioned 
thereby.” 


And so, in the first phase of communist society (usually 
called socialism) ‘bourgeois law” is not abolished in its 
entirety, but only in part, only in proportion to the eco- 
nomic revolution so far attained, i.e., only in respect of the 
means of production. “Bourgeois law” recognises them 
as the private property of individuals. Socialism converts 
them into common property. To that extent—and to that 
extent alone—“bourgeois law” disappears. 

However, it persists as far as its other part is concerned; 
it persists in the capacity of regulator (determining factor) 
in the distribution of products and the allotment of labour 
among the members of society. The socialist principle, “He 
who does not work, shall not eat”, is already realised; the 
other socialist principle, “An equal amount of products 
for an equal amount of labour”, is also already realised. 
But this is not yet communism, and it does not yet abolish 
“bourgeois law”, which gives unequal individuals, in re- 
turn for unequal (really unequal) amounts of labour, equal 
amounts of products. 

This is a “defect”, says Marx, but it is unavoidable in 
the first phase of communism; for if we are not to indulge 
in utopianism, we must not think that having overthrown 
capitalism people will at once learn to work for society 
without any rules of law. Besides, the abolition of capitalism 
does not immediately create the economic prerequisites for 
such a change. 

Now, there are no other rules than those of “bourgeois 
law”. To this extent, therefore, there still remains the need 
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for a state, which, while safeguarding the common owner- 
ship of the means of production, would safeguard equality 
in labour and in the distribution of products. 

The state withers away insofar as there are no longer 
any capitalists, any classes, and, consequently, no class 
can be suppressed. 

But the state has not yet completely withered away, 
since there still remains the safeguarding of “bourgeois 
law”, which sanctifies actual inequality. For the state to 
wither away completely, complete communism is necessary. 


4. THE HIGHER PHASE OF COMMUNIST 
SOCIETY 


Marx continues: 


“In a higher phase of communist society, after the 
enslaving subordination of the individual to the divi- 
sion of labour, and with it also the antithesis between 
mental and physical labour, has vanished, after labour 
has become not only a livelihood but life’s prime want, 
after the productive forces have increased with the 
all-round development of the individual, and all the 
springs of co-operative wealth flow more abundantly 
—only then can the narrow horizon of bourgeois law 
be left behind in its entirety and society inscribe on its 
banners: From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs!” 

Only now can we fully appreciate the correctness of 
Engels’s remarks mercilessly ridiculing the absurdity of 
combining the words “freedom” and “state”. So long as 
the state exists there is no freedom. When there is freedom, 
there will be no state. 

The economic basis for the complete withering away of 
the state is such a high stage of development of commu- 
nism at which the antithesis between mental and physical 
labour disappears, at which there consequently disappears 
one of the principal sources of modern social inequality— 
a source, moreover, which cannot on any account be re- 
moved immediately by the mere conversion of the means 
of production into public property, by the mere expropria- 
tion of the capitalists. 
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This expropriation will make it possible for the produc- 
tive forces to develop to a tremendous extent. And when 
we see how incredibly capitalism is already retarding this 
development, when we see how much progress could be 
achieved on the basis of the level of technique already at- 
tained, we are entitled to say with the fullest confidence 
that the expropriation of the capitalists will inevitably 
result in an enormous development of the productive forces 
of human society. But how rapidly this development will 
proceed, how soon it will reach the point of breaking 
away from the division of labour, of doing away with the 
antithesis between mental and physical labour, of trans- 
forming labour into “life's prime want”—we do not and 
cannot know. 

That is why we are entitled to speak only of the inev- 
itable withering away of the state, emphasising the pro- 
tracted nature of this process and its dependence upon the 
rapidity of development of the higher phase of communism, 
and leaving the question of the time required for, or the 
concrete forms of, the withering away quite open, because 
there is no material for answering these questions. 

The state will be able to wither away completely when 
society adopts the rule: “From each according to his ability, 
to each according to his needs”, i.e., when people have 
become so accustomed to observing the fundamental rules 
of social intercourse and when their labour has become 
so productive that they will voluntarily work according to 
their ability. “The narrow horizon of bourgeois law”, 
which compels one to calculate with the heartlessness of 
a Shylock” whether one has not worked half an hour 
more than somebody else, whether one is not getting less 
pay than somebody else—this narrow horizon will then 
be left behind. There will then be no need for society, in dis- 
tributing products, to regulate the quantity to be received 
by each; each will take freely “according to his needs”. 

From the bourgeois point of view, it is easy to declare 
that such a social order is “sheer utopia” and to sneer at 
the socialists for promising everyone the right to receive 
from society, without any control over the labour of the 
individual citizen, any quantity of truffles, cars, pianos, 
etc. Even to this day, most bourgeois “savants” confine 
themselves to sneering in this way, thereby betraying both 
their ignorance and their selfish defence of capitalism. 
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Ignorance—for it has never entered the head of any 
socialist to “promise” that the higher phase of the develop- 
ment of communism will arrive; as for the great socialists’ 
forecast that it will arrive, it presupposes not the present 
productivity of labour and not the present ordinary run 
of people, who, like the seminary students in Pomyalovsky’s 
stories are capable of damaging the stocks of public 
wealth “just for fun”, and of demanding the impossible. 

Until the “higher” phase of communism arrives, the so- 
cialists demand the strictest control by socicty and by the 
state over the measure of labour and the measure of con- 
sumption; but this contro] must start with the expropria- 
tion of the capitalists, with the establishment of workers’ 
control over the capitalists, and must be exercised not by 
a state of bureaucrats, but by a state of armed workers. 

The selfish defence of capitalism by the bourgeois ide- 
ologists (and their hangers-on, like the Tseretelis, Chernovs 
and Co.) consists in that they substitute arguing and talk 
about the distant future for the vital and burning question 
of present-day politics, namely, the expropriation of the 
capitalists, the conversion of all citizens into workers and 
other employees of one huge “syndicate”—the whole state 
—and the complete subordination of the entire work of 
this syndicate to a genuinely democratic state, the state 
of the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. 

In fact, when a learned professor, followed by the philis- 
tine, followed in turn by the Tseretelis and Chernovs, talks 
of wild utopias, of the demagogic promises of the Bolshe- 
viks, of the impossibility of “introducing” socialism, it is 
the higher stage, or phase, of communism he has in mind, 
which no one has ever promised or even thought to “in- 
troduce”, because, generally speaking, it cannot be “in- 
troduced”. 

And this brings us to the question of the scientific distinc- 
tion between socialism and communism which Engels 
touched on in his above-quoted argument about the in- 
correctness of the name “Social-Democrat”. Politically, 
the distinction between the first, or lower, and the higher 
phase of communism will in time, probably, be tremendous. 
But it would be ridiculous to recognise this distinction now, 
under capitalism, and only individual anarchists, perhaps, 
could invest it with primary importance (if there still are 
people among the anarchists who have learned nothing 
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from the “Plekhanov” conversion of the Kropotkins. of 
Grave, Cornelissen and other “stars” of anarchism into 
social-chauvinists or “anarcho-trenchists”, as Ghe, one of 
the few anarchists who have still preserved a sense of 
honour and a conscience, has put it). 

But the scientific distinction between socialism and com- 
munism is clear. What is usually called socialism was 
termed by Marx the “first”, or lower, phase of communist 
society. Insofar as the means of production become common 
property, the word “communism” is also applicable here, 
providing we do not forget that this is not complete com- 
munism. The great significance of Marx’s explanations is 
that here, too, he consistently applies materialist dialectics, 
the theory of development, and regards communism as 
something which develops out of capitalism. Instead of 
scholastically invented, “concocted” definitions and fruitless 
disputes over words (What is socialism? What is commu- 
nism?), Marx gives an analysis of what might be called 
the stages of the economic maturity of communism. 

In its first phase, or first stage, communism cannot as 
yet be fully mature economically and entirely free from 
traditions or vestiges of capitalism. Hence the interesting 
phenomenon that communism in its first phase retains “the 
narrow horizon of bourgeois law”. Of course, bourgeois 
law in regard to the distribution of consumer goods inev- 
itably presupposes the existence of the bourgeois state, for 
law is nothing without an apparatus capable of enforcing 
the observance of the rules of law. 

It follows that under communism there remains for a 
time not only bourgeois law, but even the bourgeois state, 
without the bourgeoisie! 

This may sound like a paradox or simply a dialectical 
conundrum, of which Marxism is often accused by people 
who have not taken the slightest trouble to study its extra- 
ordinarily profound content. 

But in fact, remnants of the old, surviving in the new, 
confront us in life at every step, both in nature and in 
society. And Marx did not arbitrarily insert a scrap of 
“bourgeois” law into communism, but indicated what is 
economically and politically inevitable in a society emerg- 
ing out of the womb of capitalism. 

Democracy is of enormous importance to the working 
class in its struggle against the capitalists for its emancipa- 
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tion. But democracy is by no means a boundary not to be 
overstepped; it is only one of the stages on the road from 
feudalism to capitalism, and from capitalism to commu- 
nism. 

Democracy means equality. The great significance of the 
proletariat’s struggle for equality and of equality as a slogan 
will be clear if we correctly interpret it as meaning the 
abolition of classes. But democracy means only formal 
equality. And as soon as equality is achieved for all mem- 
bers of society in relation to ownership of the means of 
production, that is, equality of labour and wages, humanity 
will inevitably be confronted with the question of advanc- 
ing farther, from formal equality to actual equality, i.e., 
to the operation of the rule “from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs”. By what stages, 
by means of what practical measures humanity will proceed 
to this supreme aim we do not and cannot know. But it 
is important to realise how infinitely mendacious is the 
ordinary bourgeois conception of socialism as something 
lifeless, rigid, fixed once and for all, whereas in reality only 
socialism will be the beginning of a rapid, genuine, truly 
mass forward movement, embracing first the majority and 
then the whole of the population, in all spheres of public 
and private life. 

Democracy is a form of the state, one of its varieties. 
Consequently, like every state, it represents, on the one 
hand, the organised, systematic use of force against per- 
sons; but, on the other hand, it signifies the formal recogni- 
tion of equality of citizens, the equal right of all to deter- 
mine the structure of, and to administer, the state. This, 
in turn, results in the fact that, at a certain stage in the 
development of democracy, it first welds together the class 
that wages a revolutionary struggle against capitalism—the 
proletariat, and enables it to crush, smash to atoms, wipe 
off the face of the earth the bourgeois, even the republican- 
bourgeois, state machine, the standing army, the police and 
the bureaucracy and to substitute for them a more demo- 
cratic state machine, but a state machine nevertheless, in 
the shape of armed workers who proceed to form a militia 
involving the entire population. 

Here “quantity turns into quality”: such a degree of 
democracy implies overstepping the boundaries of bourgeois 
society and beginning its socialist reorganisation. If really 
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all take part in the administration of the state, capitalism 
cannot retain its hold. The development of capitalism, in 
turn, creates the preconditions that enable really “all” to 
take part in the administration of the state. Some of these 
preconditions are: universal literacy, which has already 
been achieved in a number of the most advanced capitalist 
countries, then the “training and disciplining” of millions 
of workers by the huge, complex, socialised apparatus of 
the postal service, railways, big factories, large-scale com- 
merce, banking, etc., etc. 

Given these economic preconditions, it is quite possible, 
after the overthrow of the capitalists and the bureaucrats, 
to proceed immediately, overnight, to replace them in the 
control over production and distribution, in the work of 
keeping account of labour and products, by the armed 
workers, by the whole of the armed population. (The ques- 
tion of control and accounting should not be confused with 
the question of the scientifically trained staff of engineers, 
agronomists and so on. These gentlemen are working today 
in obedience to the wishes of the capitalists, and will work 
even better tomorrow in obedience to the wishes of the 
armed workers.) 

Accounting and control—that is mainly what is needed 
for the “smooth working”, for the proper functioning, of 
the first phase of communist society. All citizens are trans- 
formed into hired employees of the state, which consists 
of the armed workers. All citizens become employees and 
workers of a single country-wide state “syndicate”. All that 
is required is that they should work equally, do their proper 
share of work, and get equal pay. The accounting and 
control necessary for this have been simplified by capital- 
ism to the utmost and reduced to the extraordinarily simple 
operations—which any literate person can perform—of 
supervising and recording, knowledge of the four rules of 
arithmetic, and issuing appropriate receipts.* 

When the majority of the people begin independently 
and everywhere to keep such accounts and exercise such 
control over the capitalists (now converted into employees) 


* When the more important functions of the state are reduced to 
such accounting and control by the workers themselves, it will cease 
to be a “political state” and “public functions will lose their political 
character and become mere administrative functions” (cf. above, Chap- 
ter IV, 2, Engels’s controversy with the anarchists). 
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and over the intellectual gentry who preserve their capital- 
ist habits, this control will really become universal, general 
and popular; and there will be no getting away from it, 
there will be “nowhere to go”. 

The whole of society will have become a single office 
and a single factory, with equality of labour and pay. 

But this “factory” discipline, which the proletariat, after 
defeating the capitalists, after overthrowing the exploiters, 
will extend to the whole of society, is by no means our 
ideal, or our ultimate goal. It is only a necessary step 
for thoroughly cleansing society of all the infamies and 
abominations of capitalist exploitation, and for further 
progress. 

From the moment all members of society, or at least 
the vast majority, have learned to administer the state 
themselves, have taken this work into their own hands, 
have organised control over the insignificant capitalist 
minority, over the gentry who wish to preserve their cap- 
italist habits and over the workers who have been thorough- 
ly corrupted by capitalism—from this moment the need for 
government of any kind begins to disappear altogether. The 
more complete the democracy, the nearer the moment when 
it becomes unnecessary. The more democratic the “state” 
which consists of the armed workers, and which is “no 
longer a state in the proper sense of the word”, the more 
rapidly every form of state begins to wither away. 

For when all have learned to administer and actually 
do independently administer social production, independ- 
ently keep accounts and exercise conirol over the parasites, 
the sons of the wealthy, the swindlers and other “guardians 
of capitalist traditions”, the escape from this popular ac- 
counting and control will inevitably become so incredibly 
difficult, such a rare exception, and will probably be ac- 
companied by such swift and severe punishment (for the 
armed workers are practical men and not sentimental intel- 
lectuals, and they will scarcely allow anyone to trile with 
them), that the necessity of observing the simple, funda- 
mental rules of the community will very soon become a 
habit. 

Then the door will be thrown wide open for the transi- 
tion from the first phase of communist society to its higher 
phase, and with it to the complete withering away of the 
state. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE VULGARISATION OF MARXISM 
BY THE OPPORTUNISTS 


The question of the relation of the state to the social 
revolution, and of the social revolution to the state, like 
the question of revolution generally, was given very little 
attention by the leading theoreticians and publicists of the 
Second International (1889-1914). But the most character- 
istic thing about the process of the gradual growth of op- 
portunism that led to the collapse of the Second Interna- 
tional in 1914 is the fact that even when these people were 
squarcly faced with this question they tried to evade it or 
ignored it. 

In general, it may be said that evasiveness over the ques- 
tion of the relation of the proletarian revolution to the 
state—an evasiveness which benefited and fostered oppor- 
tunism—resulted in the distortion of Marxism and in its 
complete vulgarisation. 

To characterise this lamentable process, if only briefly, 
we shall take the most prominent theoreticians of Marxism: 
Plekhanov and Kautsky. 


1, PLEKHANOV’S CONTROVERSY 
WITH THE ANARCHISTS 


Plekhanov wrote a special pamphlet on the relation of 
anarchism to socialism, entitled Anarchism and Socialism, 
which was published in German in 1894. 

In treating this subject, Plekhanov contrived completely 
to evade the most urgent, burning, and most politically 
essential issue in the struggle against anarchism, namely, 
the relation of the revolution to the state, and the question 
of the state in general! His pamphlet falls into two distinct 
parts: one of them is historical and literary, and contains 
valuable material on the history of the ideas of Stirner, 
Proudhon and others; the other is philistine, and contains 
a clumsy dissertation on the theme that an anarchist can- 
not be distinguished from a bandit. 

It is a most amusing combination of subjects and most 
characteristic of Plekhanov’s whole activity on the eve of 
the revolution and during the revolutionary period in Rus- 
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sia. In fact, in the years 1905 to 1917, Plekhanov revealed 
himself as a semi-doctrinaire and semi-philistine who, in 
politics, trailed in the wake of the bourgeoisie. 

We have scen how, in their controversy with the anarch- 
ists, Marx and Engels with the utmost thoroughness ex- 
plained their views on the relation of revolution to the state. 
In 1891, in his foreword to Marx's Critique of the Gotka 
Programme, Engels wrote that “we”’—that is, Engels and 
Marx—“were at that time, hardly two years after The Hague 
Congress of the (First] International! engaged in the most 
violent struggle against Bakunin and his anarchists”5? 

The anarchists had tried to claim the Paris Commune as 
their “own”, so to say, as a corroboration of their doctrine; 
and they completely misunderstood its lessons and Marx’s 
analysis of these lessons. Anarchism has given nothing even 
approximating true answers to the concrete political ques- 
tions: Must the old state machine be smashed? And what 
should be put in its place? 

But to speak of “anarchism and socialism” while com- 
pletely evading the question of the state, and disregarding 
the whole development of Marxism before and after the 
Commune, meant inevitably slipping into opportunism. For 
what opportunism needs most of all is that the two ques- 
tions just mentioned should not be raised at all. That in 
itself is a victory for opportunism. 


2. KAUTSKY’S CONTROVERSY 
WITH THE OPPORTUNISTS 


Undoubtedly, an immeasurably larger number of Kaut- 
sky’s works have been translated into Russian than into 
any other language. It is not without reason that some 
German Social-Democrats say in jest that Kautsky is read 
more in Russia than in Germany (let us say, in parenthesis, 
that this jest has a far deeper historical meaning than those 
who first made it suspect. The Russian workers, by making 
in 1905 an unusually great and unprecedented demand for 
the best works of the best Social-Democratic literature in 
the world, and by receiving translations and editions of 
these works in quantities unheard of in other countries, 
rapidly transplanted, so to speak, the enormous experience 
of a neighbouring, more advanced country to the young soil 
of our proletarian movement). 
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Besides his popularisation of Marxism, Kautsky is partic- 
ularly known in our country for his controversy with the 
opportunists, with Bernstein at their head. One fact, how- 
ever, is almost unknown, one which cannot be ignored if 
we set out to investigate how Kautsky drifted into the 
morass of unbelievably disgraceful confusion and defence 
of social-chauvinism during the supreme crisis of 1914-15. 
This fact is as follows: shortly before he came out against 
the most prominent representatives of opportunism in 
France (Millerand and Jaurès) and in Germany (Bernstein), 
Kautsky betrayed very considerable vacillation. The Marxist 
Zarya, which was published in Stuttgart in 1901-02, and 
advocated revolutionary proletarian views, was forced to 
enter into controversy with Kautsky and describe as 
“elastic” the half-hearted, evasive resolution, conciliatory 
towards the opportunists, that he proposed at the Interna- 
tional Socialist Congress in Paris in 1900.54 Kautsky’s letters 
published in Germany reveal no less hesitancy on his part 
before he took the field against Bernstein. 

Of immeasurably greater significance, however, is the 
fact that, in his very controversy with the opportunists, 
in his formulation of the question and his manner of 
treating it, we can now see, as we study the history of 
Kautsky’s latest betrayal of Marxism, his systematic devia- 
tion towards opportunism precisely on the question of the 
State. 

Let us take Kautsky’s first important work against op- 
portunism, Bernstein and the Social-Democratic Programme 
Kautsky refutes Bernstein in detail, but here is a character- 
istic thing: 

Bernstein, in his Premises of Socialism, of Herostratean 
fame, accuses Marxism of “Blanquism” (an accusation 
since repeated thousands of times by the opportunists and 
liberal bourgeoisie in Russia against the revolutionary 
Marxists, the Bolsheviks). In this connection Bernstein 
dwells particularly on Marx’s The Civil War in France, 
and tries, quite unsuccessfully, as we have seen, to identify 
Marx’s views on the lessons of the Commune with those 
of Proudhon. Bernstein pays particular attention to the 
conclusion which Marx emphasised in his 1872 preface to 
the Communist Manifesto, namely, that “the working class 
cannot simply lay hold of the ready-made state machinery 
and wield it for its own purposes”. 
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This statement “pleased” Bernstein so much that he used 
it no less than three times in his book, interpreting it in the 
most distorted, opportunist way. 

As we have seen, Marx meant that the working class must 
smash, break, shatter (Sprengung, explosion—the expres- 
sion used by Engels) the whole state machine. But accord- 
ing to Bernstein it would appear as though Marx in these 
words warned the working class against excessive revolu- 
tionary zeal when seizing power. 

A cruder and more hideous distortion of Marx’s idea can- 
not be imagined. 

How, then, did Kautsky proceed in his most detailed 
refutation of Bernsteinism ?° 

He refrained from analysing the utter distortion of 
Marxism by opportunism on this point. He cited the above- 
quoted passage from Engels’s preface to Marx’s Civil War 
and said that according to Marx the working class cannot 
simply take over the ready-made state machinery, but that, 
senerally speaking, it can take it over—and that was all. 
Kautsky did not say a word about the fact that Bernstein 
attributed to Marx the very opposite of Marx's real idea, 
that since 1852 Marx had formulated the task of the pro- 
letarian revolution as being to “smash” the state machine. 

The result was that the most essential distinction between 
Marxism and opportunism on the subject of the tasks of 
the proletarian revolution was slurred over by Kautsky! 

“We can quite safely leave the solution of the problem of the 


proletarian dictatorship to the future.” said Kautsky, writing “against” 
Bernstein. (P. 172, German edition.) 


This is not a polemic against Bernstein, but, in essence, 
a concession to him, a surrender to opportunism; for at 
present the opportunists ask nothing better than to “quite 
safely leave to the future” all fundamental questions of 
the tasks of the proletarian revolution. 

For forty years, from 1852 to 1891, Marx and Engels 
taught the proletariat that it must smash the state machine. 
Yet, in 1899, Kautsky, confronted with the complete be- 
trayal of Marxism by the opportunists on this point, fraud- 
ulently substituted for the question whether it is neces- 
sary to smash this machine the question of the concrete 
forms in which it is to be smashed, and then sought refuge 
behind the “indisputable” (and barren) philistine truth 
that concrete forms cannot be known in advance}! 
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A gulf separates Marx and Kautsky over their attitudes 
towards the proletarian party’s task of training the work- 
ing class for revolution. 

Let us take the next, more mature, work by Kautsky, 
which was also largely devoted to a refutation of oppor- 
tunist errors. It is his pamphlet, The Social Revolution. In 
this pamphlet, the author chose as his special theme the 
question of “the proletarian revolution” and “the proletar- 
ian regime”. He gave much that was exceedingly valuable, 
but he avoided the question of the state. Throughout the 
pamphlet the author speaks of the winning of state power— 
and no more; that is, he has chosen a formula which makes 
a concession to the opportunists, inasmuch as it admits the 
possibility of seizing power without destroying the state 
machine. The very thing which Marx in 1872 declared to 
be “obsolete” in the programme of the Communist Mani- 
festo, is revived by Kautsky in 1902. 

A special section in the pamphlet is devoted to the “forms 
and weapons of the social revolution”. Here Kautsky speaks 
of the mass political strike, of civil war, and of the “instru- 
ments of the might of the modern large state, ils bureauc- 
racy and the army”; but he does not say a word about 
what the Commune has already taught the workers. Ev- 
idently, it was not without reason that Engels issued a 
warning, particularly to the German socialists, against 
“superstitious reverence” for the state. 

Kautsky treats the matter as follows: the victorious pro- 
letariat “will carry out the democratic programme”, and 
he goes on to formulate its clauses. But he does not say 
a word about the new material provided by 1871 on the 
subject of the replacement of bourgeois democracy by pro- 
letarian democracy. Kautsky disposes of the question by 
using such “impressive-sounding” banalities as: 

“Still, it goes without saying that we shall not achieve supremacy 
under the present conditions. Revolution itself presupposes long and 
deep-going struggles, which, in themselves, will change our present 
political and social structure.” 


Undoubtedly, this “goes without saying”, just as the 
fact that horses eat oats or the Volga flows into the Cas- 
pian. Only it is a pity that an empty and bombastic phrase 
about “deep-going” struggles is used to avoid a question 
of vital importance to the revolutionary proletariat, namely, 
what makes its revolution “deep-going” in relation to the 
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state, to democracy, as distinct from previous, non-prole- 
tarian revolutions. 

By avoiding this question, Kautsky in practice makes a 
concession to opportunism on this most essential point, 
although in words he declares stern war against it and 
stresses the importance of the “idea of revolution” (how 
much is this “idea” worth when one is afraid to teach the 
workers the concrete lessons of revolution?), or says, “rev- 
olutionary idealism before everything else”, or announces 
that the English workers are now “hardly more than petly 
bourgeois”. 

“The most varied forms of enterprises—bureaucratic (22, trade 
unionist, co-operative, private ... can exist side by side in socialist 
society,” Kautsky writes. “... There are, for example, enterprises which 
cannot do without a bureaucratic (??) organisation, such as the rail- 
ways. Here the democratic organisation may take the following shape: 
the workers elect delegates who form a sort of parliament, which es- 
tablishes the working regulations and supervises the management of 
the bureaucratic apparatus. The management of other enterprises may 


be transferred to the trade unions, and still others may become co- 
operative enterprises.” 


This argument is erroneous; it is a step backward com- 
pared with the explanations Marx and Engels gave in the 
seventies, using the lessons of the Commune as an example. 

As far as the supposedly necessary “bureaucratic” organ- 
isation is concerned, there is no difference whatever be- 
tween a railway and any other enterprise in large-scale 
machine industry, any factory, large shop, or large-scale 
capitalist agricultural enterprise. The technique of all these 
enterprises makes absolutely imperative the strictest dis- 
cipline, the utmost precision on the part of everyone in 
carrying out his allotted task, for otherwise the whole 
enterprise may come to a stop, or machinery or the finished 
product may be damaged. In all these enterprises the work- 
ers will, of course, “elect delegates who will form a sort 
of parliament”. 

The whole point, however, is that this “sort of parlia- 
ment” will not be a parliament in the sense of a bourgeois 
parliamentary institution. The whole point is that this 
“sort of parliament” will not merely “establish the work- 
ing regulations and supervise the management of the bu- 
reaucratic apparatus”, as Kautsky, whose thinking does 
not go beyond the bounds of bourgeois parliamentar- 
ism, imagines. In socialist society, the “sort of parliament” 
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consisting of workers’ deputies will, of course, “establish 
the working regulations and supervise the management” of 
the “apparatus”, but this apparatus will not be “bureauc- 
ratic”. The workers, after winning political power, will 
smash the old bureaucratic apparatus, shatter it to its very 
foundations, and raze it to the ground; they will replace 
it by a new one, consisting of the very same workers and 
other employees, against whose transformation into bu- 
reaucrats the measures will at once be taken which were 
specified in detail by Marx and Engels: (1) not only elec- 
tion, but also recall at any time; (2) pay not to exceed that 
of a workman; (3) immediate introduction of control and 
supervision by all, so that all may become “bureaucrats” 
for a time and that, therefore, nobody may be able to be- 
come a “bureaucrat”. 

Kautsky has not reflected at all on Marx’s words: “The 
Commune was a working, not a parliamentary, body, exec- 
utive and legislative at the same time.” 

Kautsky has not understood at all the difference between 
bourgeois parliamentarism, which combines democracy 
(not for the people) with bureaucracy (against the people), 
and proletarian democracy, which will take immediate 
steps to cut bureaucracy down to the roots, and which will 
be able to carry these measures through to the end, to the 
complete abolition of bureaucracy, to the introduction of 
complete democracy for the people. 

Kautsky here displays the same old “superstitious rever- 
ence” for the state, and “superstitious belief” in bureauc- 
racy. 

Let us now pass to the last and best of Kautsky’s works 
against the opportunists, his pamphlet The Road to Power 
(which, I believe, has not been published in Russian, for 
it appeared in 1909, when reaction was at its height in our 
country). This pamphlet is a big step forward, since it does 
not deal with the revolutionary programme in general, as 
the pamphlet of 1899 against Bernstein, or with the tasks 
of the social revolution irrespective of the time of its occur- 
rence, as the 1902 pamphlet, The Social Revolution; it 
deals with the concrete conditions which compel us to 
recognise that the “era of revolutions” is setting in. 

The author explicitly points to the aggravation of class 
antagonisms in general and to imperialism, which plays a 
particularly important part in this respect. After the “revo- 
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lutionary period of 1789-1871” in Western Europe, he says, 
a similar period began in the East in 1905. A world war is 
approaching with menacing rapidity. “It [the proletariat) 
can no longer talk of premature revolution.” “We have 
entered a revolutionary period.” The “revolutionary era is 
beginning”. 

These statements are perfectly clear. This pamphlet of 
Kautsky’s should serve as a measure of comparison of what 
the German Social-Democrats promised to be before the 
imperialist war and the depth of degradation to which they, 
including Kautsky himself, sank when the war broke out. 
“The present situation,” Kautsky wrote in the pamphlet 
under survey, “is fraught with the danger that we [i.e., the 
German Social-Democrats) may easily appear to be more 
‘moderate’ than we really are.” It turned out that in reality 
the German Social-Democratic Party was much more 
moderate and opportunist than it appeared to be! 

It is all the more characteristic, therefore, that although 
Kautsky so explicitly declared that the era of revolutions 
had already begun, in the pamphlet which he himself said 
was devoted to an analysis of the “political revolution”, he 
again completely avoided the question of the state. 

These evasions of the question, these omissions and equiv- 
ocations, inevitably added up to that complete swing-over 
to opportunism with which we shall now have to deal. 

Kautsky, the German Social-Democrats’ spokesman, 
seems to have declared: I abide by revolutionary views 
(1899), I recognise, above all, the inevitability of the social 
revolution of the proletariat (1902), I recognise the advent 
of a new era of revolutions (1909). Still, I am going back 
on what Marx said as early as 1852, since the question of 
the tasks of the proletarian revolution in relation to the 
state is being raised (1912). 

It was in this point-blank form that the question was put 
in Kautsky’s controversy with Pannekoek. 


3. KAUTSKY’S CONTROVERSY WITH PANNEKOEK 
In opposing Kautsky, Pannekoek came out as one of the 
representatives of the “Left radical” trend which included 
Rosa Luxemburg, Karl Radek and others. Advocating rev- 


olutionary tactics, they were united in the conviction that 
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Kautsky was going over to the “Centre”, which wavered in 
an unprincipled manner between Marxism and oppor- 
tunism. This view was proved perfectly correct by the 
war, when this “Centrist” (wrongly called Marxist) trend, 
or Kautskyism, revealed itself in all its repulsive wretched- 
ness. 

In an article touching on the question of the state, 
entitled “Mass Action and Revolution” (Neue Zeit, 1912, 
Vol. XXX, 2), Pannekoek described Kautsky’s attitude as 
one of “passive radicalism”, as “a theory of inactive ex- 
pectancy”. “Kautsky refuses to see the process of revolu- 
tion,” wrote Pannekoek (p. 616). In presenting the matter 
in this way, Pannekock approached the subject which in- 
terests us, namely, the tasks of the proletarian revolution 
in relation to the state. 

“The struggle of the proletariat,” he wrote, “is not merely a struggle 
against the bourgeoisie for state power, but a struggle against state 
power.... The content of this (the proletarian) revolution is the de- 
struction and dissolution (Auflésung) of the instruments of power of the 
state with the aid of the instruments of power of the proletariat 
(p. 544). The struggle will cease only when, as the result of it, the state 
organisation is completely destroyed. The organisation of the majority 


will then have demonstrated its superiority by destroying the organisa- 
tion of the ruling minority.” (P. 548.) 


The formulation in which Pannekoek presented his 
ideas suffers from serious defects. But its meaning is clear 
nonetheless, and it is interesting to note how Kautsky com- 
bated it. 

“Up to now,” he wrote, “the antithesis between the Social-Demo- 
crats and the anarchists has been that the former wished to win state 
power while the latter wished to destroy it. Pannekoek wants to do 
both.” (P. 724.) 

Although Pannekoek’s exposition lacks precision and 
conereteness—not to speak of other shortcomings of his 
article which have no bearing on the present subject— 
Kautsky seized precisely on the point of principle raised by 
Pannekoek; and on this fundamental point of principle 
Kautsky completely abandoned the Marxist position and 
went over wholly to opportunism. His definition of the 
distinction between the Social-Democrats and the anarchists 
is absolutely wrong; he completely vulgarises and distorts 
Marxism. i 

The distinction between the Marxists and the anarchists 
is this: (1) The former, while aiming at the complete aboli- 
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tion of the state, recognise that this aim can only be 
achieved after classes have been abolished by the socialist 
revolution, as the result of the establishment of socialism, 
which leads to the withering away of the state. The latter 
want to abolish the state completely overnight, not under- 
standing the conditions under which the state can be 
abolished. (2) The former recognise that after the pro- 
letariat has won political power it must completely destroy 
the old state machine and replace it by a new one consist- 
ing of an organisation of the armed workers, after the type 
of the Commune. The latter, while insisting on the de- 
struction of the state machine, have a very vague idea of 
what the proletariat will put in its place and how it will 
use its revolutionary power. The anarchists even deny that 
the revolutionary proletariat should use the state power, they 
reject its revolutionary dictatorship. (3) The former demand 
that the proletariat be trained for revolution by utilising 
the present state. The anarchists reject this. 

In this controversy, it is not Kautsky but Pannekock 
who represents Marxism, for it was Marx who taught that 
the proletariat cannot simply win state power in the sense 
that the old state apparatus passes into new hands, but 
must smash this apparatus, must break it and replace it by 
a new one. 

Kautsky abandons Marxism for the opportunist camp, 
for this destruction of the state machine, which is utterly 
unacceptable to the opportunists, completely disappears 
from his argument, and he leaves a loophole for them in 
that “conquest” may be interpreted as the simple acquisi- 
tion of a majority. 

To cover up his distortion of Marxism, Kautsky behaves 
like a doctrinaire: he puts forward a “quotation” from 
Marx himself. In 1850 Marx wrote that a “resolute central- 
isation of power in the hands of the state authority”? was 
necessary, and Kautsky triumphantly asks: does Pannekoek 
want to destroy “centralism’’? 

This is simply a trick, like Bernstein's identification of 
the views of Marxism and Proudhonism on the subject of 
federalism as against centralism. 

Kautsky’s “quotation” is neither here nor there. Central- 
ism is possible with both the old and the new state ma- 
chine. If the workers voluntarily unite their armed forces, 
this will be centralism, but it will be based on the 
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“complete destruction” of the centralised state apparatus— 
the standing army, the police and the bureaucracy. Kautsky 
acts like an outright swindler by evading the perfectly 
well-known arguments of Marx and Engels on the Com- 
mune and plucking out a quotation which has nothing to 
do with the point at issue. 


“Perhaps he (Pannekoek),” Kautsky continues, “wants to abolish 
the state functions of the officials? But we cannot do without officials 
even in the party and the trade unions, let alone in the state adminis- 
tration. And our programme does not demand the abolition of state 
officials, but that they be elected by the people.... We are discussing 
here not the form the administrative apparatus of the ‘future state’ 
will assume, but whether our political struggle abolishes (literally 
dissolves—aufldst) the state power before we have captured it 
(Kautsky’s italics}. Which ministry with its officials could be abol- 


ished?” Then follows an enumeration of the ministries of education, 
justice, finance and war. “No, not one of the present ministries will 
be removed by our political struggle against the government.... I 
repeat, in order to prevent misunderstanding: we are not discussing 
here the form the ‘future state’ will be given by the victorious Social- 
Democrats, but how the present state is changed by our opposition.” 
(P. 725.) 


This is an obvious trick. Pannekoek raised the question 
of revolution. Both the title of his article and the passages 
quoted above clearly indicate this. By skipping to the ques- 
tion of “opposition”, Kautsky substitutes the opportunist 
for the revolutionary point of view. What he says means: 
at present we are an opposition; what we shall be after we 
have captured power, that we shall see. Revolution has 
vanished! And that is exactly what the opportunists 
wanted. 

The point at issue is neither opposition nor political 
struggle in general, but revolution. Revolution consists in 
the proletariat destroying the “administrative apparatus” 
and the whole state machine, replacing it by a new one, 
made up of the armed workers. Kautsky displays a “super- 
stitious reverence” for “ministries”; but why can they not 
be replaced, say, by committees of specialists working under 
sovereign, all-powerful Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies? 

The point is not at all whether the “ministries” will re- 
main, or whether “committees of specialists” or some other 
bodies will be set up; that is quite immaterial. The point 
is whether the old state machine (bound by thousands of 
threads to the bourgeoisie and permeated through and 
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through with routine and inertia) shall remain, or be 
destroyed and replaced by a new one. Revolution consists 
not in the new class commanding, governing with the aid of 
the old state machine, but in this class smashing this ma- 
chine and commanding, governing with the aid of a new 
machine. Kautsky slurs over this basic idea of Marxism, 
or he does not understand it at all. 

His question about officials clearly shows that he does 
not understand the lessons of the Commune or the teach- 
ings of Marx. “We cannot do without officials even in the 
party and the trade unions... .” 

We cannot do without officials under capitalism, under 
the rule of the bourgeoisie. The proletariat is oppressed, the 
working people are enslaved by capitalism. Under capi- 
talism, democracy is restricted, cramped, curtailed, muti- 
lated by all the conditions of wage slavery, and the poverty 
and misery of the people. This and this alone is the reason 
why the functionaries of our political organisations and 
trade unions are corrupted—or rather tend to be cor- 
rupted—by the conditions of capitalism and betray a ten- 
dency to become bureaucrats, i.e., privileged persons 
divorced from the people and standing above the people. 

That is the essence of bureaucracy; and until the capital- 
ists have been expropriated and the bourgeoisie over- 
thrown, even proletarian functionaries will inevitably be 
“bureaucratised” to a certain extent. 

According to Kautsky, since elected functionaries will re- 
main under socialism, so will officials, so will the bureauc- 
racy! This is exactly where he is wrong. Marx, referring to 
the example of the Commune, showed that under socialism 
functionaries will cease to be “bureaucrats”, to be “of- 
ficials”, they will cease to be so in proportion as—in addi- 
tion to the principle of election of officials—the principle 
of recall at any time is also introduced, as salaries are 
reduced to the level of the wages of the average workman, 
and as parliamentary institutions are replaced by “work- 
ing bodies, executive and legislative at the same time” © 

As a matter of fact, the whole of Kautsky’s argument 
against Pannekoek, and particularly the former’s wonder- 
ful point that we cannot do without officials even in our 
party and trade union organisations, is merely a repetition 
of Bernstein’s old “arguments” against Marxism in gen- 
eral. In his renegade book, The Premises of Socialism, 
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Bernstein combats the ideas of “primitive” democracy, 
combats what he calls “doctrinaire democracy”: binding 
mandates, unpaid officials, impotent central representative 
bodies, etc. To prove that this “primitive” democracy is 
unsound, Bernstein refers to the experience of the British 
trade unions, as interpreted by the Webbs®!, Seventy years 
of development “in absolute freedom”, he says (p. 137, 
German edition), convinced the trade unions that primitive 
democracy was useless, and they replaced it by ordinary 
democracy, i.e., parliamentarism combined with bureauc- 
racy. 

In reality, the trade unions did not develop “in absolute 
freedom” but in absolute capitalist slavery, under which, 
it goes without saying, a number of concessions to the pre- 
vailing evil, violence, falsehood, exclusion of the poor from 
the affairs of “higher” administration, ‘cannot be done 
without”. Under socialism much of “primitive” democracy 
will inevitably be revived, since, for the first time in the 
history of civilised society, the mass of the population will 
rise to taking an independent part, not only in voting and 
elections, but also in the everyday administration of the 
state. Under socialism all will govern in turn and will soon 
become accustomed to no one governing. 

Marx’s critico-analytical genius saw in the practical 
measures of the Commune the turning-point which the 
opportunists fear and do not want to recognise because of 
their cowardice, because they do not want to break irrev- 
ocably with the bourgeoisie, and which the anarchists do 
not want to see either because they are in a hurry or be- 
cause they do not understand at all the conditions of great 
social changes. “We must not even think of destroying the 
old state machine; how can we do without ministries and 
officials?” argues the opportunist, who is completely satu- 
rated with philistinism and who, at bottom, not only does 
not believe in revolution, in the creative power of revolu- 
tion, but lives in mortal dread of it (like our Mensheviks 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries). 

“We must think only of destroying the old state ma- 
chine; it is no use probing into the concrete lessons of ear- 
lier proletarian revolutions and analysing what to put in 
the place of what has been destroyed, and how,” argues 
the anarchist (the best of the anarchists. of course, and not 
those who, following the Kropotkins and Co., trail behind 
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the bourgeoisie). Consequently, the tactics of the anarchist 
become the tactics of despair instead of a ruthlessly bold 
revolutionary effort to solve concrete problems while tak- 
ing into account the practical conditions of the mass move- 
ment. 

Marx teaches us to avoid both errors; he teaches us to 
act with supreme boldness in destroying the entire old state 
machine, and at the same time he teaches us to put the 
question concretely: the Commune was able in the space 
of a few weeks to start building a new, proletarian state 
machine by introducing such-and-such measures to provide 
wider democracy and to uproot bureaucracy. Let us learn 
revolutionary boldness from the Communards; let us see 
in their practical measures the outline of really urgent and 
immediately possible measures, and then, following this 
road, we shall achieve the complete destruction of bureauc- 
racy. 

The possibility of this destruction is guaranteed by the 
fact that socialism will shorten the working day, will raise 
the people to a new life, will create such conditions for the 
majority of the population as will enable everybody, with- 
out exception, to perform “state functions”, and this will 
lead to the complete withering away of every form of state 
in general. 


“Its object (the object of the mass strike),” Kautsky continues, 
“cannot be to destroy the state power; its only object can be to make 
the government compliant on some specific question, or to replace a 
government hostile to the proletariat by one willing to meet it half- 
way (entgegenkommende).... But never, under no circumstances, can 
it (that is, the proletarian victory over a hostile government) lead to 
the destruction of the state power; it can lead only to a certain shift- 
ing (Verschiebung) of the balance of forces within the state power.... 
The aim of our political struggle remains, as in the past, the conquest 
of state power by winning a majority in parliament and by raising par- 
liament to the rank of master of the government.” (Pp. 726, 727, 732.) 


This is nothing but the purest and most vulgar opportu- 
nism: repudiating revolution in deeds, while accepting it in 
words. Kautsky’s thoughts go no further than a “govern- 
ment... willing to meet the proletariat half-way”’—a step 
backward to philistinism compared with 1847, when the 
Communist Manifesto proclaimed “the organisation of the 
proletariat as the ruling class”. 

Kautsky will have to achieve his beloved “unity” with 
the Scheidemanns, Plekhanovs and Vanderveldes, all of 
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whom agree to fight for a government “willing to meet the 
proletariat half-way”. 

We, however, shall break with these traitors to social- 
ism, and we shall fight for the complete destruction of the 
old state machine, in order that the armed proletariat itself 
may become the government. These are two vastly different 
things. 

Kautsky will have to enjoy the pleasant company of the 
Legiens and Davids, Plekhanovs, Potresovs, Tseretelis and 
Chernovs, who are quite willing to work for the “shifting 
of the balance of forces within the state power”, for “win- 
ning a majority in parliament”, and “raising parliament 
to the rank of master of the government”. A most worthy 
object, which is wholly acceptable to the opportunists and 
which keeps everything within the bounds of the bourgeois 
parliamentary republic. 

We, however, shall break with the opportunists; and the 
entire class-conscious proletariat will be with us in the 
fight—not to “shift the balance of forces”, but to overthrow 
the bourgeoisie, to destroy bourgeois parliamentarism, for 
a democratic republic after the type of the Commune, or 
a republic of Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, 
for the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat. 


* id * 


To the right of Kautsky in international socialism there 
are trends such as Socialist Monthly® in Germany (Legien, 
David, Kolb and many others, including the Scandinavians 
Stauning and Branting); Jaurés's followers® and Vander- 
velde in France and Belgium; Turati, Treves and other 
Right-wingers of the Italian Party™; the Fabians and “Inde- 
pendents” (the Independent Labour Party, which, in fact, 
has always been dependent on the Liberals) in Britain®; 
and the like. All these gentry, who play a tremendous, very 
often a predominant role in the parliamentary work and 
the press of their parties, repudiate outright the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and pursue a policy of undisguised 
opportunism. In the eyes of these gentry, the “dictatorship” 
of the proletariat “contradicts” democracy!! There is really 
no essential distinction between them and the petty-bour- 
geois democrats. 

Taking this circumstance into consideration, we are 
justified in drawing the conclusion that the Second Inter- 
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national, that is, the overwhelming majority of its official 
representatives, has completely sunk into opportunism, The 
experience of the Commune has been not only ignored, but 
distorted. Far from inculcating in the workers’ minds the 
idea that the time is nearing when they must act to smash 
the old state machine, replace it by a new one, and in this 
way make their political rule the foundation for the social- 
ist reorganisation of society, they have actually preached 
to the masses the very opposite and have depicted the “con- 
quest of power” in a way that has left thousands of loop- 
holes for opportunism. 

The distortion and hushing up of the question of the 
relation of the proletarian revolution to the state could 
not but play an immense role at a time when states, which 
possess a military apparatus expanded as a consequence of 
imperialist rivalry, have become military monsters which 
are exterminating millions of people in order to settle the 
issue as to whether Britain or Germany—this or that 
finance capital—is to rule the world.* 


* The MS. continues as follows: 


CHAPTER VH 


THE EXPERIENCE OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONS 
OF 1905 AND 1917 


The subject indicated in the title of this chapter is so vast that vol- 
umes could and should be written about it. In the present pamphlet 
we shall have to confine ourselves, naturally, to the most important 
lessons provided by experience, these bearing directly upon the tasks 
of the proletariat in the revolution with regard to state power. (Here 
the manuscript breaks off.—Ed.) 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE FIRST EDITION 


This pamphlet was written in August and September 
1917. I had already drawn up the plan for the next, the 
seventh, chapter, “The Experience of the Russian Revolu- 
tions of 1905 and 1917”. Apart from the title, however, I 
had no time to write a single line of the chapter; I was “in- 
terrupted” by a political crisis—the eve of the October Rev- 
olution of 1917. Such an “interruption” can only be wel- 
comed; but the writing of the second part of the pamphlet 
(“The Experience of the Russian Revolutions of 1905 and 
1917”) will probably have to be put off for a long time. 
It is more pleasant and useful to go through the “experience 
of the revolution” than to write about it. 


The Author 


Petrograd 
November 30, 1917 


Written in August-September 1917 
Published as a pamphlet in 1918 
by Zhizn i Znaniye Publishers 


NOTES 


NOTES 


1 The State and Revolution was written by Lenin while underground 
in August and September 1917. He first spoke of the necessity of 
theoretically elaborating the question of the state in the second 
half of 1916. At that time he wrote a note entitled “The Youth 
International” in which he criticised Bukharin's un-Marxist stand 
on the state and promised to write a detailed article on the attitude 
of Marxism to the state. In a letter to A. M. Kollontai dated Febru- 
ary 17, 1917, Lenin stated that his material on the question of the 
attitude of Marxism to the state was almost ready. This material 
was closely written in a small hand in a notebook with a blue 
cover bearing the title Marzism on the State. It contained quotations 
from the works of Marx and Engels and excerpts from books by 
Kautsky, Pannekoek and Bernstein, with critical comments, con- 
clusions and generalisations by Lenin. 

According to Lenin's plan, the book The State and Revolution 
was to have consisted of seven chapters, but the last, the seventh 
chapter, “The Experience of the Russian Revolutions of 1905 and 
1917", was never written; all that we have is a detailed plan for 
it. Lenin wrote in a note to the publisher that if he “was too slow 
in completing this, the seventh, chapter, or if it should turn to 
be too bulky, then the first six chapters should be published 
separately as Book One....” 

On the first page of the manuscript the author of the book 
appears under the pseudonym of F. F. Ivanovsky. Lenin thought 
of using this pseudonym because otherwise the Provisional Govern- 
ment would confiscate it. The book, however, was not published 
until 1918, when there was no need for a pseudonym. The second 
edition, containing a new section “The Presentation of the Ques- 
tion by Marx in 1852", introduced by Lenin into Chapter II, ap- 
peared in 1919. Title page 
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2 Fabians—members of the Fabian Society, a British reformist or- 
ganisation founded in 1884. The Society took its name from the 
Roman commander, Fabius Maximus (III century B. C.), surnamed 
Cunctator (the “delayer”’) for his procrastinating tactics and 
avoidance of decisive battles in the war against Hannibal. Most 
of the Society's members were bourgeois intellectuals—scholars, 
writers, politicians—including Sydney and Beatrice Webb, Ramsay 
MacDonald, G. B. Shaw, etc. The Fabians denied the need for the 
class struggle of the proletariat and a socialist revolution, and in- 
sisted that the transition from capitalism to socialism could only 
be effected through minor social reforms, that is, gradual changes. 
Lenin described Fabian ideas as “an extremely opportunist trend” 
(Collected Works, Vol. 13, p. 358). 

In 1900 the Fabian Society became affiliated to the British 
Labour Party. “Fabian socialism” is one of the ideological sources 
of the Labour Party’s policy. 

During the First World War (1914-18) the Fabians took a social- 
chauvinist stand. p. 5 


3 F. Engels, The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the 
State (Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. II, Moscow, 1962, 
pp. 318-19). 

Below, on pp. 10, 12-16 of this pamphlet, Lenin also quotes this 
work by Engels (op. cit, pp. 319-22). p. 8 


4 Socialist-Revolutionaries (S.R.s)—a_ petty-bourgeois party founded 
in Russia in late 1901 and early 1902 as a result of the amalgama- 
tion of various Narodnik groups and circles. During the First World 
War most of the S.R.s advocated social-chauvinist views. 

After the February bourgeois-democratic revolution of 1917 the 
S.R.s and Mensheviks were the mainstay of the bourgeois Pro- 
visional Government, and S.R. leaders (Kerensky, Avksentyev, Cher- 
nov) were members of the cabinet. The S.R. Party refused to sup- 
port the peasants’ demand for the abolition of the landed estates, 
and advocated their preservation. The S.R. ministers of the Pro- 
visional Government sent punitive expeditions against peasants who 
had seized landed estates. On the eve of the October armed upris- 
ing, the party openly sided with the counter-revolutionary bour- 
geoisie, defending the capitalist regime and found itself isolated 
from the masses of the revolutionary people. 


At the end of November 1917 the Left S.R.s formed an independ- 
ent party. Striving to retain their influence on the peasants, they 
nominally recognised Soviet power and reached agreement with 
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the Bolsheviks. But shortly afterwards they began to fight against 
Soviet rule. 

During the foreign military intervention and the Civil War the 
S.R.s were engaged in counter-revolutionary subversion, actively 
supported the invaders and whiteguards, took part in counter- 
revolutionary conspiracies, and organised acts of terrorism against 
Soviet statesmen and Communist Party leaders. After the Civil 
War they continued their hostile activity inside the country and 
abroad, where they joined the White émigrés. p. 9 


§ Mensheviks—supporters of the petty-bourgeois, opportunist trend 
in the Russian Social-Democratic Party and the vehicle of bourgeois 
influence over the workers. This name originated at the Second 
Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. (August 1903) after the elections to the 
central bodies of the Party. The Mensheviks found themselves in 
the minority (menshinstvo), while the revolutionary Social-Demo- 
crats, headed by Lenin, won the majority (bolshinstvo). Hence the 
names—Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. 

The Mensheviks sought to secure agreement between the prole- 
tariat and the bourgeoisie and pursued en opportunist line in the 
working-class movement. Following the February bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution of 1917 the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revolution- 
aries accepted posts in the Provisional Government, supported its 
imperialist policy and fought against the proletarian revolution 
that was gaining strength. 

After the October Socialist Revolution the Mensheviks became 
an openly counter-revolutionary party, the organisers and partici- 
pants of plots and revolts aimed at the overthrow of Soviet power. 

p. 9 

6 Gentile, or tribal, organisation of society—the primitive communal 
system, or the first socio-economic formation in history. The tribal 
commune was a community of blood relatives linked by economic 
and social ties. The tribal system went through the matriarchal 
and the patriarchal periods. The patriarchate culminated in primi- 
tive society becoming a class society and in the rise of the state. 
Relations of production under the primitive communal system 
were based on social ownership of the means of production and 
equalitarian distribution of all products. This corresponded in the 
main to the low level of the productive forces and to their character 
at the time. p. 10 


7 F. Engels, Anti-Diihring, Moscow, 1962, pp. 384-85. 
Below, on pp. 20-21, Lenin quotes this work by Engels (op. cit., 
pp. 253-54). p. 17 
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8 The reference here is to Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Programme 
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(Part IV) and Engels’s Anti-Dühring as well as to Engels’s letter to 
A. Bebel of March 18-28, 1875 (see Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 19, 
S. 11-32; Bd. 20, S. 336, Dietz Verlag, Bertin, 1962; Marx and En- 
gels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, pp. 290-91). p. 20 


Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1963, p. 751. p. 20 


Thirty Years’ War (1618-48)—the first European war, resulted from 
an aggravation of the antagonisms between various alignments of 
European states, and took the form of a struggle between Protest- 
ants and Catholics. It began with a revolt in Bohemia against the 
tyranny of the Hapsburg monarchy and the onslaught of Catholic 
reaction. The states which then entered the war formed two camps. 
The Pope, the Spanish and Austrian Hapsburgs and the Catholic 
princes of Germany, who rallied around the Catholic Church, op- 
posed the Protestant countries—Bohemia, Denmark, Sweden, the 
Dutch Republic, and a number of German states that had accepted 
the Reformation. The Protestant countries were backed by the 
French kings, enemies of the Hapsburgs. Germany became the 
chief battlefield and object of military plunder and predatory 
claims. The war ended in 1648 with the signing of the Peace Treaty 
of Westphalia, which completed the political dismemberment of 
Germany. p. 21 


The Gotha Programme was adopted by the Socialist Workers’ 
Party of Germany in 1875, at the Gotha Congress, which united 
two German socialist parties, namely, the Eisenachers—led by 
August Bebel and Wilhelm Liebknecht and ideologically influenced 
by Marx and Engels—and the Lassalleans. The programme suffered 
from eclecticism and was opportunist because the Eisenachers had 
made concessions to the Lassalleans on major issues and accepted 
Lassallean formulations. Marx in his Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gramme, and Engels in his letter to Bebel of March 18-28, 1875, 
subjected the Gotha Programme, which they regarded as a serious 
step backward as compared with the Eisenach Programme of 1869, 
to a devastating criticism (see Marx and Engels, Selected Works, 
Vol. II, Moscow, 1962, pp. 18-48, 290-96). p. 21 


See Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy, Moscow, 1966, p. 151. p. 23 


See Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. I, Moscow, 1962, pp. 45, 
53. p. 23 


At the turn of the century the ruling circles of the bourgeoisie 
in a number of countries attempted to split the working-class 
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15 


16 


movement and by minor concessions to divert the proletariat from 
the revolutionary struggle. In pursuing this aim they resorted to a 
manoeuvre, enlisting the participation of certain reformist leaders 
of the socialist parties in reactionary bourgeois governments. In 
England, in 1892, John Burns, one of the “outright traitors to the 
working class who have sold themselves to the bourgeoisie for 
ministerial posts”, was elected to Parliament (V. I. Lenin, Collected 
Works, Vol. 15, p. 237). In France, in 1899, the socialist Alexandre 
Etienne Millerand entered the bourgeois government of R. Waldeck- 
Rousseau and helped the bourgeoisie to conduct its policy. Miller- 
and’s participation in the reactionary bourgeois government greatly 
harmed the French working-class movement. Lenin described Mil- 
lerandism as apostasy, revisionism, and “practical Bernsteinism”. 
The “socialists” of Millerand’s type, emphasised Lenin, gave “pro- 
mises of paltry social reforms” in order to distract the working 
class from the revolutionary struggle (see Collected Works, Vol. 8, 
p. 298). In Italy at the beginning of the twentieth century the more 
outspoken supporters of collaboration with the government were 
socialists Leonida Bissolati, I. Bonomi and others, who were expelled 
from the Socialist Party in 1912. 

During the First World War the opportunist Right-wing leaders 
of the Social-Democratic parties of a number of countries became 
outspoken social-chauvinists, entered the bourgeois governments of 
their countries and supported their policy. p. 25 


K. Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte (Marx and 
Engels, Selected Works, Vol. I, Moscow, 1962, pp. 332-33). 

Below, on pp. 30-31 of this pamphlet, Lenin is quoting the preface 
by Engels to the Third German edition of the above-mentioned book 
(op. cit., pp. 245-46). p. 27 


As a result of the bourgeois-democratic revolution in Russia, 
which took place on February 27 (March 12), 1917, the monarchy 
was overthrown and the bourgeois Provisional Government formed. 

p. 29 


Cadets—members of the Constitutional-Democratic Party, the lead- 
ing party of the liberal-monarchist bourgeoisie in Russia. The 
party, founded in October 1905, grouped representatives of the bour- 
geoisie, Zemstvo officials from among the landowners, and bour- 
geois intellectuals. During the First World War they fully sup- 
ported the tsarist government's predatory foreign policy. During 
the February bourgeois-democratic revolution of 1917, they did 
their best to save the monarchy. Taking advantage of their key 
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position in the bourgeois Provisional Government, they pursued an 
anti-popular, counter-revolutionary policy that suited the U.S., British 
and French imperialists. Following the victory of the Great Octo- 
ber Socialist Revolution, they came out as out-and-out enemies 
of Soviet power and participated in all armed counter-revo- 
lutionary actions and campaigns of the interventionists. After 
the foreign invaders and the whiteguards had been defeated, the 
Cadets fled from the country and continued their anti-Soviet, coun- 
ter-revolutionary activity as émigrés. p. 30 


8 Die Neue Zeit (New Times)—theoretical journal of the German 
Social-Democratic Party, published in Stuttgart from 1883 to 1923. 
It was edited by Karl Kautsky till October 1917 and by Heinrich 
Cunow in the subsequent period. It published some of Marx's and 
Engels’s writings for the first time. Engels offered advice to its 
editors and often criticised them for departures from Marxism. 

In the second half of the nineties, upon Engels’s death, the 
journal began systematically to publish revisionist articles, includ- 
ing a serial by Bernstein entitled “Problems of Socialism”, which 
initiated a revisionist campaign against Marxism. During the First 
World Wat the journal adhered to a Centrist position, and virtu- 
ally backed the social-chauvinists. p. 32 


19 See Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, 
pp- 69-70. p. 32 


® The reference here is to the “Second Address of the General Coun- 
cil of the International Working Men's Association on the Franco- 
Prussian War. To the Members of the International Working 
Men’s Association in Europe and the United States”, written by 
Marx between September 6 and 9, 1870, in London (see Marx and 


Engels, Selected Works, Vol. I, Moscow, 1962, pp. 491-98). p. 34 

2 See K. Marx's Letter to L. Kugelmann of April 12, 1871 (Marx and 
Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, p. 263). p. 34 

n See Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. I, Moscow, 1962, p. 22. 
p. 35 

D See Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, 
pp. 262-63. p. 36 


X See Marx, The Civil War in France (Marx and Engels, Selected 
Works, Vol. I, Moscow, 1962, pp. 516-20). 

Below, on pp. 42, 47-52, Lenin quotes the same Marx’s work (op. 

cit., pp. 522, 519-22). p. 40 


% Dyelo Naroda (People’s Cause)—a daily newspaper, organ of the 
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Party of the Socialist-Revolutionaries. It appeared in Petrograd 
from March 1917 to July 1918 with repeated changes of name. The 
newspaper adhered to defencist and conciliatory stand, supported 
the bourgeois Provisional Government. Its publication was resumed 
in October 1918 in Samara, where four issues came out, and in 
March 1919 in Moscow, where 10 issues appeared. The newspaper 
was closed down for counter-revolutionary activity. p. 44 


Herostratos—the Greek who burned down the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus (356 B. C.) in order to achieve immortal fame. p. 48 


The Girondists—a political bourgeois grouping during the French 
bourgeois revolution of the late eighteenth century, expressed the 
interests of the moderate bourgeoisie. They wavered between revolu- 
tion and counter-revolution, and made deals with the monarchy. 

p. 51 


F. Engels, The Housing Question (Marx and Engels, Selected Works, 
Vol. I, Moscow, 1962, pp. 570-71). 

Below, on pp. 57-59 of this pamphlet, Lenin agnin quotes this 
work by Engels (op. cit, pp. 629, 613). p. 54 


Blanquists—supporters of a trend in the French socialist move- 
ment, headed by Louis-Auguste Blanqui (1805-1881), a prominent 
revolutionary and representative of French Utopian communism. 
The Blanquists expected that “mankind will be emancipated from 
wage slavery, not by the proletarian class struggle, but through a 
conspiracy hatched by a small minority of intellectuals” (V. I. Le- 
nin, Collected Works, Vol. 10, p. 392). They failed to take into 
account the concrete situation required for a victorious uprising 
and ignored contacts with the masses, substituting the actions of a 


secret group of conspirators for the efforts of a revolutionary party. 
p. 55 


Proudhonists were supporters of an unscientific trend of petty- 
bourgeois socialism, which was hostile to Marxism and received 
its name from its ideologist, the French anarchist Joseph Proud- 
hon. Criticising big capitalist ownership from the petty-bourgeois 
standpoint, Proudhon sought to perpetuate petty private owner- 
ship and proposed the creation of “people’s” and “exchange” banks 
with the help of which, he claimed, the workers would be able 
to acquire the means of production, become artisans and ensure 
the “just” marketing of their products. He failed to understand 
the historic role of the proletariat and repudiated the class strug- 
gle, the proletarian revolution and the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat; as an anarchist he held that there was no need for the state 
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as such. Marx and Engels waged a consistent struggle against the 
Proudhonists, who tried to impose their views on the First Interna- 
tional. Proudhonism was subjected to devastating criticism in Marx’s 
The Poverty of Philosophy. Marx and Engels and their supporters 
waged a determined struggle against Proudhonism in the First 
International, which culminated in complete victory of Marxism 
over Proudhonism. : 

Lenin characterised Proudhonism as “dull thinking of a petty 
bourgeois and a philistine” incapable of understanding the stand- 
point of the working class. Proudhonists’ ideas were widely used 
by bourgeois “theoreticians” in preaching class collaboration. p. 55 


31 Lenin refers here to the articles “Der politische Indifferentismus” 
by Marx and “On Authority” by Engels, which were published in 
December 1873 in the Italian “Almanacco Republicano per l'anno 
1874” and subsequently in German translation in Die Neue Zeit in 
1913 (see Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 18, S. 299-304, Dictz Verlag, Ber- 
lin, 1962; Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. I, pp. 638-39. p. 55 


3 K. Marx, “Der politische Inditferentismus” (see Marx,’Engels, Werke, 
Bd. 18, Dietz Verlag, Berlin, 1962, S. 299-304). p. 56 


8 F., Engels, “On Authority” (see Marx and Engels, Selected Works, 
Vol. I, Moscow, 1962, p. 638). p. 57 


4 F. Engels, “On Authority” (see Marx and Engels, Selected Works, 
Vol. I, pp. 638-39). p. 58 


35 See Marx, The Critique of the, Gotha Programme (Marx and Engels, 
Selected Works, Vol. II, Moscow, 1962, pp. 13-48). p. 59 


% The reference here is to Marx's, The Poverty of Philosophy, Mos- 
cow, 1966. p. 60 


37 See Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, 1965, 
pp. 293-94. p. 60 
% The Erfurt Programme—the programme adopted by the German 
Social-Democratic Party at its Erfurt Congress in October 1891. A 
step forward compared with the Gotha Programme (1875), it was 
based on Marx's doctrine of the inevitable downfall of the capi- 
talist mode of production and its replacement by the socialist mode. 
It stressed the necessity for the working class to wage a political 
struggle, pointed out the party’s role as the leader of that struggle, 
and so on. But it also made serious concessions to opportunism. 
Engels criticised the original draft of the programme in detail in 
his work Critique of the Social-Democratic Draft Programme of 
1891 (see Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 22, Dietz Verlag, Berlin, 1963, 
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S. 225-40), It was virtually a critique of the opportunism of the 
Second International as a whole. But the German Social-Democratic 
leaders concealed Engels’s critique from the rank and file, and 
ignored his highly important comments when drawing up the 
final text of the programme. Lenin considered the fact that the 
Erfurt Programme said nothing about the dictatorship of the 
proletariat to be its chief defect and a cowardly concession to 
opportunism. p. 62 


The Anti-Socialist Law (Exceptional Law Against the Sucialists) 
was enacted in Germany by the Bismarck regime in 1878 to com- 
bat the working-class and socialist movement. Under this law, all 
Social-Democratic Party organisations, all mass organisations of 
the workers, and the working-class press were banned, socialist 
literature was confiscated and the Social-Democrats were per- 
secuted to the point of banishment. These repressive measures did 
not, however, break the Social-Democratic Party, which re-adjusted 
itself to illegal conditions. Der Sozial-Demokrat, the party's central 
organ, was published abroad and party congresses were held at 
regular intervals (1880, 1883 and 1887). In Germany herself, the 
Social-Democratic organisations and groups were coming back to 
life underground, an illegal Central Committee leading their 
activities. Besides, the party widely used legal opportunities to 
establish closer links with the working people, and its influence 
was growing steadily. At the Reichstag elections in 1890, it polled 
three times as many votes as in 1878. Marx and Engels did 
much to help the German Social-Democrats. In 1890 popular pres- 
sure and the growing working-class movement led to the annul- 
ment of the Anti-Socialist Law. p. 64 


Pravda (Truth)—a legal Bolshevik daily newspaper. Its first issue 
appeared in St. Petersburg on April 22 (May 5), 1912. 

Lenin, who guided Pravda ideologically, contributed to the 
paper almost daily. He gave recommendations to its editors with 
a view to making it a militant revolutionary paper. 

A substantial part of the Party's organising work was done 
through Pravda. Conferences with representatives of local Party 
cells were held in its offices, which also received information on 
Party work in factories and passed on directives of the Party’s Cen- 
tral and Petrograd Committees. 

Pravda was doggedly persecuted by the police and was closed 
down on July 8 (21), 1914. 

It did not resume publication until after the February bour- 
geois-democratic Revolution of 1917. From March 5 (18), 1917, on- 
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wards it was brought out as a paper of the Central and Petrograd 
Committees of the R.S.D.L.P. 

Upon his arrival in Petrograd Lenin joined the editorial board, 
and Pravda launched a campaign for his plan to bring about the 
development of the bourgeois-democratic revolution into a social- 
ist revolution. 

From July to October 1917 the paper, being persecuted by the 
counter-revolutionary Provisional Government, had to change its 
title more than once. It appeared as Listok Pravdy, Proletary, 
Rabochy and Rabochy Put. Since the victory of the October Revolu- 
tion it has been published—beginning with October 27 (Novem- 
ber 9), 1917—under its original title, Pravda. p. 68 


The reference here is to the Introduction by Engels to Marx's The 
Civil War in France (Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. I, 
Moscow, 1962, pp. 473 85). Below, on pp. 69-73 of this pamphlet, 
Lenin quotes this work by Engels (op. cit., pp. 475, 479, 483-85). 

p. 69 


The reference is to the speech made by the Menshevik Tsereteli, 
Minister of the Provisional Government, on June 11 (24), 1917, at 
the joint meeting of the Presidium of the First All-Russia Congress 
of Soviets, the Executive Committee of the Petrograd Soviet of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, the Executive Committee of the 
Soviet of Peasants’ Deputies, and the bureaus of all the groups 
attending the Congress. The meeting was arranged by the Socialist- 
Revolutionary and Menshevik leaders to strike a blow at the Bol- 
shevik Party, taking advantage of the majority they commanded. 
In his hysterical speech, Tsereteli stated that the demonstration 
which the Bolsheviks had scheduled for June 10 (23) was “a Bol- 
shevik conspiracy to overthrow the government and scize power”. 
Tsereteli’s speech was slanderous and counter-revolutionary. In 
protest against the slanders spread by Tsereteli and other Social- 
ist-Revolutionary and Menshevik leaders, the Bolsheviks left the 
meeting. Lenin did not attend this meeting and was against taking 
part in it. In his letter to the Editors of Pravda, Lenin wrote: “I 
upheld the refusal of the Bolsheviks, as a matter of principle, to 
participate in the meeting, and urged that they present a written 
statement to the effect that they refuse to participate in any meetings 
on such questions (the ban on demonstrations) (Collected Works, 
Vol. 25, p. 84). 


The Los-von-Kirche-Bewegung (the “Leave-the-Church” movement), 
or Kirchenaustrittsbewegung (Movement to Secede from the Church) 
assumed a vast scale in Germany before the First World War. In 
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January 1914 Die Neue Zeit began, with the revisionist Paul 
Gohre's article “Kirchenaustrittsbewegung und Sozialdemokratie” 
(“The Movement to Secede from the Church and Social-Democ- 
racy”), to discuss the attitude of the German Social-Democratic 
Party to the movement. During that discussion prominent German 
Social-Democratic leaders failed to rebuff Göhre, who affirmed that 
the party should remain neutral towards the Movement to Secede 
from the Church and forbid its members to engage in propaganda 
against religion and the Church on behalf of the party. p. 70 


“ The possible salaries are given by Lenin in paper currency that 
circulated in the second half of 1917. 

The paper ruble in Russia in the period of the First World 

War was considerably depreciated. p. 71 


 Lassalleans—supporters of the German petty-bourgeois socialist 
Ferdinand Lassalle, members of the General Association of Ger- 
man Workers founded at the Congress of Workers’ Organisations, 
held in Leipzig in 1863, to counterbalance the bourgeois progressists 
who were trying to gain influence over the working class. The first 
Chairman of the Association was Lassalle, who formulated its 
programme and the fundamentals of its tactics. The Association's 
political programme called for the struggle for universal suffrage, 
and its economic programme, for the struggle for workers’ produc- 
tion associations subsidised by the state. In their practical activities, 
Lassalle and his followers adapted themselves to the hegemony of 
Prussia and supported the Great Power policy of Bismarck. “Ob- 
jectively,” wrote Engels to Marx on January 27, 1865, “this was a base 
action and a betrayal of the whole working-class movement to the 
Prussians.” Marx and Engels frequently and sharply criticised the 
theory, tactics, and organisational principles of the Lassalleans as 
an opportunist trend in the German working-class movement. p. 74 


% The reference is to the Second Congress of the R.S.D.L.P., which 
took place on July 17-August 10 (July 30-August 23), 1903. The 
first 13 sessions of the Congress were held in Brussels. Later, be- 
cause of the police persecution, the Congress moved to London. 

The Congress was prepared by Iskra, which under the leader- 
ship of Lenin conducted tremendous work to unite the Russian 
Social-Democrats round the principles of revolutionary Marxism. 

The main questions on the agenda were: approval of the Pro- 
gramme and the Rules of the Party and election of leading Party 
centres. At the Congress Lenin and his supporters launched a de- 
termined struggle against the opportunists. 
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The opportunists violently attacked the draft Party Programme 
worked out by the editorial board of Iskra, especially the propo- 
sition on the leading role of the Party in the working-class move- 
ment, the clause on the need of winning the dictatorship of the pre- 
letariat, and that part of the Programme which dealt with the agra- 
rian question. 

The Congress gave a rebuff to the opportunists and approved 
unanimously (with one abstention) the Party Programme, which 
contained a formulation of the immediate tasks of the proletariat 
in the forthcoming bourgeois-democratic revolution (minimum pro- 
gramme), and the tasks designed for the victory of the socialist 
revolution and establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
(maximum programme). For the first time in the history of the 
international working-class movement since the death of Marx and 
Engels, a revolutionary programme was adopted, which stated, on 
Lenin’s insistence, that the struggle for the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat was the essential task of the working-class party. 

The discussion of the Party Rules revealed a sharp struggle over 
the organisational principles of the Party. Lenin and his supporters 
fought for the creation of a militant revolutionary party of the 
working class. Therefore the formulation of the first paragraph 
proposed by Lenin stated that a member must not only accept the 
Party Programme and render financial assistance to the Party, but 
also personally participate in the work of one of the Party organisa- 
tions, According to Martov's formulation of the first paragraph a 
Party member could be any one who accepts its Programme, sup- 
ports it financially and renders it regular personal assistance, under 
the guidance of one of its organisations. Martov’s formulation, which 
left the door of the Party open to unstable elements, was adopted 
by a small majority. Otherwise the Congress approved the Party 
Rules as worked out by Lenin. The Congress also adopted a number 
of resolutions on tactical questions. 

At the Congress a split developed between the consistent sup- 
porters of the Iskra trend—the Leninists—and the “soft” Iskrists— 
the followers of Martov. The supporters of the Leninist trend 
received the majority of votes in the election to the Party's central 
bodies and were called Bolsheviks, while the opportunists, who 
were in the minority, became known as Mensheviks. 

The Congress was of tremendous significance for the development 
of the working-class movement in Russia. Lenin wrote: “As a cur- 
rent of political thought and as a political party, Bolshevism has 
existed since 1903” (Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 24). Having created 
the proletarian party of a new type, which became a model for the 
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revolutionary Marxists of all countries, the Second Congress of the 
R.S.D.L.P. marked the turning point in the international working- 
class movement, p. 74 


Marx, Critique of the Gotha Programme (Marx and Engels, Selected 
Works, Vol. II, Moscow, 1962, p. 32). Below, on pp. 77-78, 81, 82, 
84-87, Lenin quotes the same Marx’s work (op. cit, pp. 32-33, 23, 
24). p. 78 


See Marx, The Civil War in France (Marx and Engels, Selected 
Works, Vol. I, Moscow, 1962, p. 520). p. 80 


8 Shylock—a character in Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. An 
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avaricious and revengeful usurer. p. 88 


In Sketches of Seminary Life N. G. Pomyalovsky described the life 
of students of seminaries in old Russia. p. 89 


The Hague Congress of the First International took place on 
September 2-7, 1872. It was attended by 65 delegates, representing 
15 national organisations. In preparing for the Congress Marx and 
Engels exerted great efforts to unite the proletarian revolutionary 
forces. On their proposal the agenda was adopted and the date of 
the Congress fixed. There were two main questions on the agenda: 
1) the rights of the General Council and 2) the political activity of 
the proletariat. 

The Congress adopted resolutions on extending the rights of the 
General Council, on moving its headquarters, on the activities of the 
secret “Alliance of Social-Democracy”, etc. Most of these resolutions 
were drafted by Marx and Engels. The rest were worked out on the 
basis of their proposals. 

On the question of the political activity of the proletariat the 
Congress decision said that “the winning of political power was be- 
coming the great task of the proletariat” and that “in order to ' 
ensure the triumph of the social revolution and attain its ultimate 
aim—the abolition of classes”, the proletariat should organise a 
political party of its own. 


The Congress witnessed the culmination of the struggle which 
Marx, Engels and their followers waged for many years against all 
kinds of petty-bourgeois sectarianism. Bakunin, Guillaume and other 
leaders of the anarchists were expelled from the International. 

The uecisions of the Hague Congress, the entire work of which 
was directed by Marx and Engels, culminated in a victory of Marx- 
ism over petty-bourgeois anarchist outlook and paved the way for 
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the foundation of independent political parties of the working class 
in various countries. p. 95 


See Engels’s Foreword to Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Programme 
(Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. II, Moscow, 1962, p. 14). 
p. 95 


Zarya (Dawn)—a Marxist scientific and political journal published 
in Stuttgart in 1901-02 by the editors of Iskra. Four issues appeared 
in three instalments. p. 96 


The reference is to the Fifth World Congress of the Second Inter- 
national, heid in Paris on September 23-27, 1900. On the basic 
question, “The winning of political power and alliances with bour- 
geois parties,” whose discussion was prompted by Millerand’s parti- 
cipation in the Waldeck-Rousseau counter-revolutionary government, 
the majority voted in favour of K. Kautsky’s resolution which stated 
that “the participation of an individual socialist in a bourgeois 
government cannot be regarded as a normal beginning for winning 
political power; it can never be anything but a temporary and 
exceptional makeshift in an emergency situation”. The opportunists, 
in order to justify their collaboration with the bourgeoisie, often 
referred to this point of the resolution. p. 96 


Bernsteinism—an opportunist, hostile to Marxism, trend in the in- 
ternational Social-Democracy which originated at the end of the 
nineteenth century in Germany and which took its name from 
Eduard Bernstein, an outspoken exponent of revisionism. p. 97 


See Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte (Marx and 
Engels, Selected Works, Vol. I, Moscow, 1962, p. 333). p. 97 


See Marx and Engels, Preface to the German edition of the Mani- 
festo of the Communist Party (1872). (Marx and Engels, Selected 
Works, Vol. I, Moscow, 1962, p. 22.) p. 98 


88 See Marx, The Civil War in France (Marx and Engels, Selected 


Works, Vol. I, Moscow, 1962, p. 519). p. 100 


See Marx and Engels, “Address of the Central Committee to the 
Communist League” (Marx and Engels, Selected Works, Vol. I, Mos- 
cow, 1962, p. 115). p. 103 


8 See Marx, The Civil War in France (Marx and Engels, Selected 
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Works, Vol. I, Moscow, 1962, p. 519). p. 105 


The reference is to S. and B. Webb’s book Industrial Democracy. 
p. 106 
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82 Socialist Monthly (Sozialistische Monatshe/te)—the principal jour- 
nal of the German opportunists, a periodical of international 
revisionism. It was published in Berlin from 1897 to 1933. During the 
world imperialist war of 1914-18 it took a sucial-chauvinist stand. 

p. 108 


& Jqurésists—supporters of the prominent leader of the French and 
international socialist movement Jean Jaurès. Jaurès fought for 
democracy, people's freedoms, fur peace, against imperialist oppres- 
sion and wars of conquest. Jaurés and his supporters, however, 
wanted to revise the fundamental theses of Marxism. The Jaurésists 
believed that socialism would win not through the class struggle 
of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie, but as a result of the 
“flourishing of the democratic idea”, They preached class peace 
between oppressors and oppressed and shared Proudhonist illusions 
about the co-operative movement, considering that its development 
under capitalism would help the gradual transition to socialism. In 
1902 the Jaurésists formed the French Socialist Party that upheld 
reformist views. In 1905 this Party amalgamated with the Guesdist 
Socialist Party of France to form the United French Socialist Party. 
Lenin sharply criticised the reformist views of Jaurès and the 
Jaurèsists. 

During the First World War the Jaurèsists, who predominated 
in the leadership of the French Socialist Party, openly supported the 
imperialist war and took the social-chauvinist stand. p. 108 


“ The Socialist Party of Italy was founded in 1892 and from the 
very start was the scene of a sharp struggle on all basic political 
and tactical issues between the opportunist and revolutionary 
trends. At the Congress in Reggio-Emilia (1912), the more out- 
spoken reformists, who supported the war and co-operation with 
the government and the bourgeoisie (Bonomi, Bissolati and others) 
were expelled from the party. Prior to Italy's entry into the First 
World War, the party opposed war and advocated neutrality. In 
December 1914 it expelled a group of renegades (among them 
Mussolini) for supporting the imperialist policy of the bour- 
geoisie and urging Italy's entry into the war. In May 1915, 
when Italy did enter the war on the side of the Entente, 
the party split into three distinct factions: 1) the Right wing, 
which helped the bourgeoisie prosecute the war, 2) the Centrists, 
who made up the majority of the party and pursued the policy 
of “non-participation in the war and no sabotage of the war”, and 
3) the Left wing, which took a more resolute stand against the 
war, but failed to organise a consistent struggle against it. The 
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Lefts did not realise the necessity of converting the imperialist war 
into a civil war, or of breaking with the reformists. The Italian 
socialists held a joint conference with the Swiss socialists in 
Lugano (1914), took part in the international socialist confer- 
ences at Zimmerwald (1915) and Kienthal (1916). 

At the end of 1916 the Socialist Party of Italy took the social 
pacifist stand. p. 108 


The Independent Labour Party of Britain (I.L.P.), a reformist 
organisation founded by the leaders of the “new trade unions” 
in 1893, during the revival of the strike struggle and the 
working-class movement for independence from the bourgeois 
parties. The I.L.P. included members of the “new trade unions” 
and of a number of old ones, and also intellectuals and petty-bour- 
geois elements influenced by the Fabians. The Party was headed 
by Keir Hardie and Ramsay MacDonald. From the outset it took 
a bourgeois-reformist stand, concentrating on the parliamentary 
forms of struggle and parliamentary deals with the Liberal Party. 
Lenin said it was “actually an opportunist party that has always 
been dependent on the bourgeoisie” (Collected Works, Vol. 29, 
p. 494). 

At the outbreak of the First World War, the I.L.P. issued an 
anti-war manifesto, but soon slid dewn to social-chauvinist posi- 
tions, p. 108 


NAME INDEX 


Avksentyev, N. D. (1878-1943)—a 


leader of the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary Party, member of its 
Central Committee. During the 
First World War he was a 
frantic social-chauvinist. After 
the February bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution of 1917 he be- 
came Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the All-Rus- 
sia Soviet of Peasants’ Depu- 
ties; Minister of the Interior 
in the second coalition Provi- 
sional Government, and later 
Chairman of the counter-revo- 
lutionary “Provisional Council 
of the Russian Republic” (pre- 
parliament). After the October 
Socialist Revolution he organ- 
ised counter-revolutionary 
mutinies.—15, 44. 


Bakunin, M. A. (1814-1876)—an 


ideologist of Narodism and 
anarchism, left Russia in 1840, 
and participated in the 1848- 
49 revolution in Germany. In 
the First International, of 
which he was a member, he 
acted as a bitter enemy of 
Marxism. Bakunin rejected 
every kind of state, including 
that of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Failing to under- 
stand the role of the proleta- 
riat in world history, he 
opposed the setting up of an 
independent working-class po- 


Bebel, 


litical party, and supported the 
doctrine that the working class 
should not engage in political 
activity. Marx and Engels 
sharply censured Bakunin’s 
reactionary ideas. For his split- 
ting activities Bakunin was ex- 
pelled from the International 
in 1872.—49, 61, 94-95. 


August (1840-1913)—a 
prominent functionary of the 
German Social-Democratic and 
international working-class 
movement. Beginning his po- 
litical activity in the early six- 
ties, he became a member of 
the First International. To- 
gether with W. Liebknecht he 
founded the German Social- 
Democratic Workers’ Party 
(the “Eisenach party”) in 
1869; was repeatedly elected to 
the Reichstag. In the nineties 
and at the turn of the century 
he fought reformism and revi- 
sionism in the ranks of the 
German Social-Democratic 
movement. V. I. Lenin consid- 
ered his speeches against the 
Bernsteinians “a model of the 
defence of Marxist views and 
of the struggle for the truly 
socialist character of the work- 
ers’ party” (Collected Works, 
Vol. 19, p. 300).—59, 61, 62, 
76, 81. 
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Bernstein, Eduard (1850-1932)— 


leader of the extreme oppor- 
tunist wing of the German So- 
cial-Democratic Party and Sec- 
ond International, a theore- 
tician of revisionism and re- 
formism. From the mid-seven- 
ties he participated in the So- 
cial-Democratic movement. 
From 1881 to 1889 he was the 
editor of Der Sozialdemokrat, 
the central organ of the Social- 
Democratic Party of Germany. 
Between 1896 and 1898 he 
published “Problems of So- 
cialism”, a series of articles, 
in Die Neue Zeit. In these ar- 
ticles, which appeared later as 
a book under the title of Die 
Voraussetzungen des Sozial- 
ismus und die Aufgaben der 
Sozial-demokratie (“The Pre- 
mises of Socialism and the 
Tasks of Social-Democracy”), 
he attempted to revise 
the philosophical, economic 
and political principles ot re- 
volutionary Marxism. Bern- 
stein maintained that the 
struggle for reforms to im- 
prove the economic position of 
workers under capitalism was 
the chief aim of the working- 
class movement. In this con- 
nection he advanced the op- 
portunistic formula: *“move- 
ment is everything the ulti- 
mate aim—nothing”. During 
the world imperialist war he 
held Centrist positions, trying 
to conceal his social-chauvin- 
ism in the guise of phrases 
about internationalism. In later 
years he continued to support 
the policies of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie, attacked the Oc- 
tober Socialist Revolution and 
the Soviet state—41, 48, 49, 
50, 96, 97, 100, 105, 106. 


Bismarck, Otto Eduard Leopold 
(1815-1898)—a statesman and 
diplomat of Prussia and Ger- 
many. Bismarck’s principal 
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aim was to unify the small 
dismembered German states 
by “blood and iron”, and to 
set up a united German em- 
pire under Junker Prussia’s 
hegemony. In January 1871 
Bismarck became Reichschan- 
celior of the German Empire 
and for 20 years conducted 
Germany’s entire domestic and 
foreign policy in the interests 
of the landowner-Junkers, en- 
deavouring at the same time 
to secure an alliance between 
the Junkers and the big bour- 
gevisie. When his attempt to 
strangle the working-class 
movement by means of the 
Anti-Socialist Law, adopted in 
1878 at his insistence, failed, 
he proposed a demagogic so- 
cial legislation programme, 
and introduced a law on the 
obligatory insurance of some 
categories of workers. How- 
ever, Bismarck’s plan to 
weaken the working-class 
movement by petty hand-outs 
went awry. He had to resign 
in 1890.—14. 


Bissolati, Leonida (1857-1920)— 


one of the founders of the Ita- 
lian Socialist Party and a lead- 
er of its extreme Right re- 
formist wing. In 1912 he was 
expelled from the Italian So- 
cialist Party and formed the 
“social-reformist party”. Dur- 
ing World War I he was a 
social-chauvinist and advocat- 
ed Italy’s participation in the 
war on the side of the 
Entente. Between 1916 and 
1918 he was Minister without 
portfolio. —43. 


Bonaparte, Louis—see Napo- 


leon III. 


Bracke, Wilhelm (1842-1880)—a 


German socialist, was a pub- 
lisher and book dealer. A 
founder and leader of the 


Eisenach party (1869), he was 
one of the main publishers 
and disseminators of party 
literature —39, 76. 


Branting, Karl Hjalmar  (1860- 


1925)—a leader of the Social- 
Democratic Party of Sweden 
and of the Second Inter- 
national, holding opportunist 
positions. Between 1887 and 
1917 (intermittently) he was 
editor of the Sozialdemokra- 
ten, the party's central organ; 
between 1897 and = 1925—a 
Riksdag deputy. During 
World War I he became a so- 
cial-chauvinist. In 1917 he 
joined Eden’s liberal-socialist 
government, supported the 
armed intervention against 
Soviet Russia.—43, 108. 


Breshko-Breshkovskaya, E. K. 


(1844-1934)—an organiser and 
leader of the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary Party. belonged to its 
extreme Right wing. After the 
February bourgeois-democratic 
revolution of 1917, she sup- 
ported the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. She stood for con- 
tinuing the imperialist war “to 
its victorious end”. After the 
October Socialist Revolution 
she actively opposed Soviet 
power.—5. 


Chernov, V. M. (1876-1952)—a 
leader and theoretician of the 
Socialist-Revolutionary Party. 
Between 1902 and 1905 he 
edited Revolutsionnaya Ros- 
siya (Revolutionary Russia), 
the central organ of that par- 
tv. During the world imperial- 
ist war he used left phrases 
but actually stood on social- 
chauvinist positions. Minister 
for Agriculture in the bour- 
geois Provisional Government 
in 1917, he conducted a policy 
of cruel repressions against 
peasants who had seized the 
big landowners’ estates. After 


Grave, Jean 


the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion he organised anti-Soviet 
mutinies. He emigrated in 1920 
and continued his anti-Soviet 
activities in emigration.—5, 15, 
44, 78, 89, 108. 


Cornelissen, Christian—a_ Dutch 


anarchist and follower of P. A. 
Kropotkin; he combated Marx- 
ism. During the First World 
War he was a chauvinist.—90. 


David, Eduard — (1863-1930)—a 


leader of the Right wing of 
the German Social-Democratic 
Party and a revisionist. He 
was an economist by profes- 
sion. David was one of the 
founders of the Sozialistische 
Monatshefte, the journal of 
German opportunists. Begin- 
ning with 1903 he was a 
Reichstag deputy. He was a 
social-chauvinist during World 
War I.—5, 43, 108. 


Dūhring, Eugen (1833-1921)—a 


German philosopher, econo- 
mist and petty-bourgeois ideol- 
ogist.—20. 


Engels, Frederick (1820-1895)— 


one of the founders of scientif- 
ic communism, a leader and 
teacher of the international 
proletariat, a friend and com- 
rade-in-arms of Karl Marx.— 
6, 8-12, 13-16, 18-22, 23, 28, 
30, 35, 53-55, 56-59, 59-61, 62- 
68, 69-73. 74-75, 76-77, 81, 87, 
89, 92, 95, 97, 98-100, 104. 


Ghe, A. Y. (died in 1919)—a Rus- 


sian anarchist. After the Octo- 
ber Socialist Revolution he 
sided with the Soviet govern- 
ment.—90. 


(1854-1939)—a 
French petty-bourgeois social- 
ist and theoretician of anarch- 
ism. At the beginning of the 
20th century he adopted an 
anarcho-syndicalist stand. He 
was a social-chauvinist during 
World War I.—90. 
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Guesde, Jules (Basil, Mathieu) 
(1845-1922)—an organiser and 
leader of the French socialist 
movement and the Second In- 
ternational. In 1901 Guesde 
and his followers set up the 
Socialist Party of France, 
which merged in 1905 with the 
reformist French Socialist Par- 
ty to form the United French 
Socialist Party. Guesde did 
much to spread Marxist ideas 
and to develop the socialist 
movement in France. 

Fighting the policies of the 
Right-wing socialists, Guesde 
committed errors by adopting 
sectarian methods both in 
theoretical and tactical ques- 
tions. When the First World 
War broke out he adopted so- 
cial-chauvinist positions and 
became a member of the 
French bourgeois government. 
At the 1920 congress of the 
French Socialist Party in Tour 
Guesde refused to fall in with 
the majority which decided to 
join the Comintern.—5, 


Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 
(1770-1831)—an eminent Ger- 
man philosopher of the objec- 
tive idealist school and an 
ideologist of the German bour- 
geoisie. Hegel’s most remark- 
able contribution to philoso- 
phy is his profound and com- 
prehensive elaboration of dia- 
lectics, which became one of 
the theoretical sources of dia- 
lectical materialism. However, 
being closely linked with his 
generally conservative meta- 
physical philosophic system 
Hegel's dialectics was idealist- 
ic.—8. 


Henderson, Arthur (1863-1935)— 
a leader of the British Labour 
Party and trade union move- 
ment. During the imperialist 
war (1914-18) he became a so- 
cial-chauvinist. He was a mem- 
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ber of several British bour- 
geois governments.—43. 


Hyndman, Henry Myers (1842- 


1921)—a British socialist and 
reformist. In 1881 he founded 
the Democratic Federation 
which was reorganised in 1884 
into the  Social-Democratic 
Federation. Between 1900 and 
1910 he was a member of the 
International Socialist Bureau. 
A leader of the British Socialist 
Party, he left it in 1916 after 
the Solford conference cen- 
sured his social-chauvinist atti- 
tude towards the imperialist 
war. He was hostile to the 
October Socialist Revolution 
and advocated intervention 
against Soviet Russia —5. 


Jaurès, Jean (1859-1914)—a 


prominent functionary of the 
French and international so- 
cialist movement, a historian. 
Member of Parliament from 
1885 to 1889, 1893 to 1898 and 
1902 to 1914, he was one of 
the leaders of the parliament- 
ary socialist group. In 1904 he 
founded L'Humanité, which 
he edited until his death. Jau- 
rès defended the cause of dem- 
ocracy, people's freedoms 
and peace, fighting against im- 
perialist oppression and wars 
of conquest. He was convinced 
that only socialism would put 
an end to wars and colonial 
oppression once and for all. 
However, Jaurès believed that 
socialism would win not 
through the class struggle of 
the proletariat against the 
bourgeoisie but as a result of 
the “flourishing of the demo- 
cratic idea”. Lenin sharply 
censured Jaurés’s reformist 
views, which were driving him 
towards opportunism. 
Jaurès’s struggle for peace 
and against the impending 
war incurred the hatred of the 
imperialist bourgeoisie. On the 


eve of the First World War 
Jaurés was assassinated by a 
hireling of the reactionaries.— 
96. 


Kautsky, Karl  (1854-1938)—a 
leader of the German Social- 
Democrats and the Second In- 
ternational, originally a Marx- 
ist, he later turned renegade. 
He was the ideologist of Cent- 
rism (Kautskianism), a partic- 
ularly dangerous and harm- 
ful variety of opportunism. 
Kautsky was editor of Die 
Neue Zeit, the theoretical jour- 
nal of the German Social- 
Democrats. During World 
War I Kautsky maintained 
Centrist positions, using the 
screen of internationalism to 
conceal his social-chauvinism. 
He invented the reactionary 
“ultra-imperialism” theory. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution he openly attacked 
the proletarian revolution, the 
dictatorship of the working 
class and Soviet power.—6, 10, 
13, 27, 33, 43, 49, 61, 62, 70, 
94, 95-105, 107-08, 


Kerensky, A. F. (born 1881)—a 
Socialist-Revolutionary. After 
the February bourgeois-demo- 
mocratic revolution of 1917 he 
was Minister for Justice, Min- 
ister for War and Minister for 
Navigation, later became 
Prime Minister of the Provi- 
sional Government and 
Supreme Commander-in-Chief. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution he actively fought 
the Soviet Government. He 
left Russia in 1918.—14, 68. 


Kolb, Wilhelm (1870-1918)—a 
German Social-Democrat, an 
extreme opportunist and revi- 
sionist, editor of the Volks- 
freund. He was a social-chau- 
vinist during World War I. 
—108. 


Kropotkin, P. A. (1842-1921)— 


one of the chief proponents 
and theoreticians of anarch- 
ism. During World War I 
he was a chauvinist. After 
many years of political exile 
he returned to Russia in 1917. 
Although he kept his bourgeois 
views after his return, he pub- 
lished a letter to the Europ- 
ean workers in 1920, in which 
he recognised the historical 
significance of the October So- 
cialist Revolution and called 
upon the workers to obstruct 
the armed intervention against 
Soviet Russia.—90, 106. 


Kugelmann, Ludwig (1830-1902) 


—a German Social-Democrat 
and a friend of Karl Marx. He 
participated in the 1848-49 
revolution in Germany and 
was a member of the First 
International.— 35-36. 


Lassalle, Ferdinand (1825-1864) 


—a German petty-bourgeois 
socialist, the founder of Las- 
salleanism, a variety of oppor- 
tunism in the German work- 
ing-class movement. Lassalle 
was one of the founders of the 
General German Workers’ 
Union (1863). The formation 
of the Union was of great im- 
portance to the working class; 
however, Lassalle, its elected 
President, led it towards op- 
portunism. The  Lassalleans 
maintained that a “free peo- 
ple’s state’ could be achieved 
by legal agitation for univer- 
sal suffrage and the setting up 
of producer associations sub- 
sidised by the Junker state. 
Lassalle supported the policy 
of Germany’s unification 
“from above” under the hegem- 
ony of reactionary Prussia. 
The opportunist policy of the 
Lassalleans obstructed the ac- 
tivities of the First Interna- 
tional and the creation of a 
genuine working-class party in 
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Germany, and interfered with 
the formation of the workers’ 
class consciousness.—77, 83- 
85. 


Legien, Karl (1861-1920)—a Ger- 
man Right-wing Social-Demo- 
crat, a leader of the German 
trade unions, and a revision- 
ist. Beginning with 1890 he be- 
came the Chairman of the 
General Commission of the 
Trade Unions of Germany. As 
of 1903 he was Secretary, as 
of 1913—Chairman of the In- 
ternational Secretariat of 
Trade Unions. From 1893 to 
1920 (intermittenly) he was 
Reichstag deputy from the 
German Social-Democratic 
Party. During the First World 
War he was an extreme social- 
chauvinist. In 1919 and 1920 
he became a member of the 
National Assembly of the 
Weimar Republic. He support- 
ed the policies of the bour- 
gevisie and fought against the 
revolutionary movement of the 
proletariat.—5, 43, 45, 108. 


Lenin, V. I. (Lenin, N.) (1870- 
1924)—biographical data. —36, 
68, 75, 110. 


Liebknecht, Wilhelm (1826-1900! 
—a prominent leader of the 
German and international 
working-class movement, a 
founder and leader of the Ger- 
man Social-Democratic Party. 
From 1875 and to the end of 
his life Liebknecht was a 
member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the party and Editor 
of Vorwärts, its central organ. 
From 1867 to 1870 he was a 
deputy to the North German 
Reichstag. after 1874 was re- 
peatedly elected a deputy to the 
German Reichstag. He cleverly 
used the rostrum of the Parlia- 
ment to expose the reactionary 
foreign and domestic policies 
of the Prussian Junkers. He 
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was repeatedly gaoled for his 
revolutionary activity. He ac- 
tively participated in the First 
International and in the 
organisation of the Second 
International. Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels held Lieb- 
knecht in high esteem. At the 
same time they criticised some 
of his mistakes, such as his 
conciliatory attitude towards 
enemies, and helped him adopt 
the correct stand.—61, 63. 


Louis-Napoleon—see Napo- 


leon III. 


Luxemburg, Rosa (1871-1919}—a 


prominent leader of the inter- 
national working-class move- 
ment, one of the Left-wing 
leaders of the Second interna- 
tional. A founder and leader 
of the Social-Democratic Party 
of Poland, she fought against 
manifestations of nationalism 
in the ranks of the Polish 
working-class movement. 
Beginning with 1897 she took 
an active part in the German 
Social-Democratic movement, 
fought Bernsteinism and Mil- 
lerandism. Rosa Luxemburg 
participated in the first Rus- 
sian revolution (in Warsaw). 
During the period of reaction 
and the new revolutionary 
upswing she adopted a con- 
ciliatory attitude towards the 
liquidators. 

With the outbreak of 
World War I she adopted an 
internationalist stand. She was 
one of the founders of the “In- 
ternationale” group in Ger- 
many, which later adopted the 
name of Spartacus and after- 
wards that of “The Spartacus 
League”. After the November 
1918 revolution in Germany 
she played a leading part in 
the Inaugural Congress of 
the Communist Party of Ger- 
many. She was arrested in 


January 1919 and murdered. 
— 101. 


Marx, Karl (1818-1883)—the 


founder of scientific commun- 
ism, a brilliant thinker, leader 
and teacher of the internation- 
al proletariat.—6, 7-10, 15. 
18, 20-22, 23-26. 28, 30, 32-33, 
34-37, 38. 40, 42-43, 45, 48-50, 
50-52, 53, 55-56, 59-61, 65-66, 
74, 76-78, 79. 80. 83-86, 87, 90, 
95, 96-98, 99-101, 103-07. 


Mehring, Fran: (1846-1919)—a 
prominent functionary of the 
working-class movement in 
Germany, a leader and theoret- 
ician of the Left wing of the 
German Social-Democratic 
Party. He was an editor of Die 
Neue Zeit journal, the theoret- 
ical organ of the party. Meh- 
ring played a major role in the 
inauguration of the Commu- 
nist Party of Germany.—32. 


Mikhailovsky, N. K. (1842-1904) 
—a prominent theoretician of 
liberal Narodism. a journalist, 
literary critic, positivist phi- 
losopher and a sociologist of 
the subjective school. in 1892 
he took charge of the bitterly 
anti-Marxist Russkoye Bogat- 
stvo journal.—11. 


Millerand, Alexandre’ Etienne 


(1859-1943) —a French politi- 
cian. In the nineties he sided 
with the socialists and headed 
the opportunist trend in the 
French socialist movement. In 
1899 he became a member of 
the reactionary bourgeois gov- 
ernment of Waldeck-Rousseau. 
co-operating with General 
Galliffet, the executioner of the 
Paris Commune. V. I. Lenin 
demonstrated that Miller- 
andism amounted to betrayal 
of the interests of the proletar- 
iat, that it was a practical 
expression of revisionism, and 
exposed its social roots. 


After being expelled from the 
Socialist Party in 1904, Mil- 
lerand, together with other 
former socialists (Briand, Vi- 
viani) formed the group of 
“independent socialists”. In 
1909-10, 1912-13, 1914-15 he 
headed various Ministries. Fol- 
lowing the victory of the Oc- 
tober Socialist’ Revolution 
Millerand became one of the 
organisers of the intervention 
against Soviet Russia.—96. 


Montesquieu, Charles Louis de 


Secondat de (1689-1755)— an 
eminent French bourgevis so- 
ciologist, economist and writ- 
er. He was a champion of 
bourgeois Enlightenment, a 
theoretician of the constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

His principal works are 
“Lettres persanes”; “Consider- 
ations sur les causes de la 
grandeur et de la décadence 
des Romains”; “L'Esprit des 
Lois” (“Persian Letters”, 
“Considerations on the Cause 
of the Grandeur and the De- 
cline of the Romans”, “On the 
Spirit of Laws”).—51. 


Napoleon I (Bonaparte) (1769- 


1821)—French Emperor from 
1804 to 1814 and in 1815.—27, 
70. 


Napoleon UI (Bonaparte, Louis; 


Louis Napoleon) (1808-1873)— 
French Emperor from 1852 to 
1870, a nephew of Napoleon I. 
After the defeat of the 1848 
revolution he was elected Pres- 
ident of the French Republic. 
During the night of December 
1. 1851 he carried out a coup 
d’état.— 26. 


Palchinsky, P. I. (died in 1930) 


—an engineer who organised 
the Produgol syndicate. He 
was closely linked with bank- 
ing circles. After the February 
1917 bourgeois-democratic 
revolution he became Deputy- 
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Minister for Trade and In- 
dustry in the bourgeois Provis- 
ional Government. He organ- 
ised sabotage by industrialists 
and fought against democratic 
organisations.—14. 


Pannekoek, Anthony (1873- 
1960)—a Dutch Social-Demo- 
crat. In 1907 he was one of the 
founders of De Tribune 
newspaper, the organ of the 
Left wing of the Dutch 
Social-Demucratic Workers’ 
Party, which in 1909 became 
the Social-Democratic Party of 
the Netherlands (the Tribun- 
ists). From 1910 he was 
closely linked with German 
Left-wing Social-Democrats, 
and contributed to their news- 
papers and magazines. During 
the First World War he was 
an internationalist. He took 
part in the publication of the 
Vorbote journal, the theoretic- 
al organ of the Zimmerwald 
Left, Between 1918 and 1921 
he was a member of the Com- 
munist Party of the Nether- 
lands and participated in the 
work of the Comintern. He 
held ultra-Left, sectarian 
views. In 1921 Pannekoek left 
the Communist Party and 
soon after retired from polit- 
ical activity.—101-05. 


Plekhanov, G. V. (1856-1918)— 
an outstanding functionary of 
the Russian and international 
working-class movement, the 
first propagandist of Marxism 
in Russia. In 1883 Plekhanov 
founded the first Russian 
Marxist organisation—the 
Emancipation of Labour 
group—in Geneva. Plekhanov 
fought Narodism and revision- 
ism in the international labour 
movement. At the turn of 
the century he was on the 
editorial board of the Iskra 
newspaper and the Zarya 
journal. 
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Between 1883 and 1903 
Plekhanov wrote a number of 
works which played a major 
role in defending and popu- 
larising the materialist world 
outlook. However, even then 
he committed a number of 
grave errors, which sowed the 
seeds of his future Menshevik 
views. After the Second Con- 
gress of the R.S.D.L.P., Pile- 
khanov adopted a conciliatory 
attitude towards opportunism, 
and later joined the Menshe- 
viks. During the first Russian 
revolution he maintained a 
Menshevik stand on all major 
issues. During the First World 
War he switched to positions 
of social-chauvinism. Return- 
ing after the February 1917 
bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion to Russia, he opposed the 
Bolsheviks and the socialist 
revolution, believing that 
Russia was not mature for a 
transition to socialism. He 
took a negative view of the 
October Socialist Revolution 
but did not fight Soviet 
power.—5, 34, 43, 49, 94-95, 
107-08. 


Pomyalovsky, N. G. (1835-1863) 


—a Russian democratic writer. 
In his works he attacked Rus- 
sia’s autocratic-bureaucratic 
system, violence and arbitrary 
rule.—89. 


Potresov, A. N. (1869-1934)—a 


Menshevik leader. During the 
First World War he became a 
social-chauvinist. He emigrat- 
ed after the October Socialist 
Revolution.—5, 108. 


Proudhon, Pierre Joseph (1809- 


1865)—a French journalist, 
economist and sociologist, an 
ideologist of the petty bour- 
geoisie and one of the found- 
ers of anarchism.—48-49, 60, 
94, 96. 


Radek, K. B. (1885-1939)—from 
the turn of the century an ac- 
tive participant in the Social- 
Democratic movement in 
Galicia, Poland and Germany; 
took part in the publications 
of the German Left-wing So- 
cial-Democrats. During the 
First World War he stood on 
internationalist positions, 
vacillating, however, towards 
Centrism. He maintained an 
erroneous stand on the ques- 
tion of the right of nations to 
self-determination. He joined 
the Bolshevik Party in 1917. 
At the time the Brest Peace 
was signed he was a “Left 
Communist”. The 15th Con- 
gress of the C.P.S.U.(B.) in 
1927 expelled Radek from the 
Party for becoming an active 
member of the Trotskyist op- 
position group in 1923. He was 
reinstated in the Party in 
1930, but was again ex- 
pelled in 1936 for anti-Party 
activity.—101. 


Renaudel, Pierre (1871-1935)—a 


reformist leader of the French 
Socialist Party. During the 
First World War he was a 
social-chauvinist. In 1927 he 
withdrew from the leadership 
of the Socialist Party; was 
expelled from the party in 
1933. Later he organised 
a small neo-socialist group. 
—5, 43. 


Rubanovich, I, A. (1860-1920)—a 
leader of the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries and a member of the 
International Socialist Bureau. 
During the First World War 
he was a social-chauvinist. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution he opposed Soviet 
power.—5. 


Rusanov, N. S. (born 1859)—a 
journalist, first a Narodnik, 
later a Socialist-Revolutionary. 
While in emigration he met 


Frederick Engels. In 1905 he 
returned to Russia where he 
edited a number of Socialist- 
Revolutionary newspapers. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution he became a White 
émigré.—44. 


Scheidemann, Philip (1865-1939) 


—a leader of the extreme 
Right opportunist wing of the 
German Social-Democratic 
Party. During the First World 
War he was a frenzied social- 
chauvinist. During the Novem- 
ber Revolution of 1918 in Ger- 
many he was on the so-called 
Council of People’s Represent- 
atives, where he violently agi- 
tated against the members of 
the Spartacus group. From 
February to June 1919 he 
headed the coalition govern- 
ment of the Weimar Republic, 
was one of the organisers of 
the brutal suppression of 
the German working-class 
movement between 1918 and 
1921. Later gave up 
political activity.—5, 43, 45, 
107. 


Sembat, Marcel (1862-1922)—a 


reformist leader of the French 
Socialist Party, a journalist. 
During the First World War 
he was a_ social-chauvinist. 
From August 1914 to Septem- 
ber 1917 he was Minister for 
Public Works in the imperial- 
ist “National Defence govern- 
ment” of France. In February 
1915 he participated in the 
London conference of the so- 
cialists of the Entente coun- 
tries, which was convened to 
unite them on a social- 
chauvinistic platform.—43, 49. 


Skobelev, M. 1. (1885-1939)— 


since 1903 a Menshevik partic- 
ipant of the Social-Democrat- 
ic movement. During the First 
World War he adhered to the 
Centrist stand. After the Feb- 
ruary bourgeois-democratic 
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revolution of 1917 he became 
the Vice-Chairman of the 
Petrograd Soviet, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Central Executive 
Committee of the first con- 
vocation; from May to August 
1917 he was Minister for 
Labour in the bourgeois Pro- 
visional Government. After the 
October Socialist Revolution 
he rejected Menshevism, work- 
ed in the co-operative system 
and later in the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Trade. 
—15, 44. 


Spencer, Herbert (1820-1903)—an 
English philosopher, phychol- 
ogist and sociologist. A posi- 
tivist of prominence, he wasa 
founder of the so-called organ- 
ic theory of society. Endeav- 
ouring to justify social in- 
equality, he likened human so- 
ciety to the animal organism 
and transplanted the biological 
theory of the struggle for sur- 
vival to human history. Spen- 
cer's reactionary philosophical 
and sociological views made 
him one of the most popular 
ideologists of the British bour- 
geoisie. His main work is the 
System of Synthetic Philoso- 
phy, 1862-96.—11. 


Stauning, Thorwald August Ma- 
rinus (1873-1942)—a Danish 
statesman, a Right-wing lead- 
er of the Danish Social-Dem- 
ocrats and the Second Inter- 
national, a journalist by pro- 
fession. During the First 
World War he took a social- 
chauvinist stand. Between 
1916 and 1920 he was Minister 
without portfolio in the Danish 
bourgeois government. Later 
he headed the Social-Dem- 
ocratic government and the 
coalition government of the 
bourgeois radicals and Right- 
wing Social-Democrats.—43, 
108. 
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Stirner, Max (1806-1856)—a Ger- 


man philosopher, an ideologist 
of bourgeois individualism and 
anarchism. He outlined his 
views in 1844 in his book Der 
Einzige und sein Eigentum. He 
was repeatedly criticised by 
Marx and Engels.—94. 


Struve, P. B.  (1870-1944)—a 


bourgeois economist and jour- 
nalist, a leader of the Consti- 
tutional-Democrats. In the 
nineties he was a prominent 
proponent of “legal Marxism”, 
levelled “criticism” and propo- 
sed “amendments” to Marx's 
economic and philosophical 
theories, endeavoured to adapt 
Marxism and the working- 
class movement so as to make 
them serve bourgeois interests. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution he became a bitter 
enemy of Soviet power, a 
member of Wrangel’s counter- 
revolutionary government, a 
White émigré.—37. 


Treves, Claudio (1868-1933)—a 


reformist leader of the Italian 
Socialist Party. During the 
First World War he was a 
Centrist; took a hostile at- 
titude to the October Social- 
ist Revolution. After the 
split of the Italian Socialist 
Party (1922) he became one 
of the leaders of the reformist 
Unitarian Socialist Party.— 
108. 


Tugan-Baranovsky, M. 1. (1865- 


1919)—a Russian bourgeois 
economist. In the nineties he 
championed “legal Marxism”. 
During the 1905-07 revolution 
he was a member of the 
Constitutional-Democratic Par- 
ty. After the October So- 
cialist Revolution he engaged 
in counter-revolutionary activ- 
ities in the Ukraine.—85. 


Turati, Filippo  (1857-1932)—a 


functionary of the Italian 
working-class movement, an 
organiser of the Italian Social- 
ist Party (1892) and a leader 
of its reformist Right wing. 
During the First World War 
he took a Centrist stand and 
was hostile to the October 
Socialist Revolution. After the 
split of the Italian Socialist 
Party (1922) he headed the 
reformist Unitarian Socialist 
Party. In 1926 he emigrated 
from fascist aly to France.— 
108. 


Tsereteli, I. G. (1882-1959)—a 
Menshevik leader. During the 
First World War he was a 
Centrist. After the February 
bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion in 1917 he became Min- 
ister for Posts and Telegraphs 
in the bourgeois Provisional 
Government; after the July 
events—Minister for the In- 
terior, and an organiser of the 
persecution of the Bolsheviks. 
After the October Socialist 
Revolution he was a leader of 
the counter-revolutionary 
Menshevik government in 
Georgia. Following the victory 
of Soviet power in Geor- 
gia he became a White 
émigré.—5, 15, 44, 69, 73, 89, 
108. 


Vandervelde, Emil (1866-1938)— 
a leader of the Workers’ Party 
of Belgium, Chairman of the 
International Socialist Bureau 
of the Second International. 
He held extreme opportunist 
views. During the First World 
War he was a social-chauvin- 
ist and a member of the Bel- 
gian bourgeois government. 
After the February bourgeois- 
democratic revolution of 1917 
he came to Russia to agitate 
for the continuation of the im- 
perialist war. He was hostile 
to the October Socialist Revo- 


lution and helped organise the 
armed intervention against So- 
viet Russia. Vandervelde exert- 
ed great efforts to restore the 
Second International. Between 
1925 and 1927 he was the Bel- 
gian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and participated in the 
signing of the Locarno Pact 
(1925), which was directed 
against the U.S.S.R. Vander- 
velde opposed the setting up 
of a united anti-fascist front 
by the Communists and Social- 
ists. He wrote a number of 
books and pamphlets in which, 
as V. I. Lenin pointed out, 
“Petty-bourgeos eclecticism” 
came out “versus Marxism, 
sophistry versus dialectics, phi- 
listine reformism versus pro- 
letarian revolution” (Collected 
Works, Vol. 28, p. 325).—5, 43, 
45, 108. 


Webb, Beatrice (1858-1943)—a 


prominent British public 
figure.—106. 


Webb, Sydney (1859-1947)—a 


prominent British public figure 
and reformist. Together with 
Beatrice Webb, his wife, he 
wrote a number of works on 
the history and theory of the 
British labour movement. An 
ideologist of the petty bour- 
geoisie and the workers’ aris- 
tocracy, Sydney Webb advo- 
cated the peaceful solution of 
the workers’ problem within 
the capitalist framework. He 
was one of the founders of the 
reformist Fabian Society. Dur- 
ing the First World War he 
was a social-chauvinist. A 
member of the first (1924) and 
second (1929-31) Labour gov- 
ernments, he showed good 
will for the Soviet Union.— 
106. 


Weydemeyer, Joseph (1818-1866) 


—a prominent functionary of 
the German and U.S. working- 
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class movements, and a friend 
and comrade-in-arms of Marx 
and Engels.—32. 


X.—see Liebknecht, Wilhelm. 
Zenzinov, V. M. (born 1881)—a 


leader of the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary Party and a member 
of its Central Committee. He 
advocated the “Defence of the 
Fatherland” tactics during the 
First World War. In 1917, 


becoming a member of the 
Executive Committee of the 
Petrograd Soviet, he advocated 
the formation of a bloc with 
the bourgeoisie. Zenzinov was 
one of the editors of Dyelo Na- 
roda, the mouthpiece of the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries. After 
the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion he became an enemy of 
Soviet power and emigrated 
from Russia.—44. 
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